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CHAPTER XXXV. 
“DIR, O STILLES THAL, GRUSS 
ZUM LETZTENMAL !” 
IE train roared and jangled 

through the long black 
night ; and always before 
her shut but sleepless 
vision after 
vision of that which she 
was leaving forever behind 
—her girlhood. So quiet 
and beautiful, so rich in af- 
fection and kindness, that. ap- 
peared to her now; she could 
scarce believe that it was herself 


eyes rose 


” Mother, you do not know, then, that I am your daughte r.”’ 


YOLAND ES 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


A PRINCESS OF THULE,” “WHITE WINGS,” 


it seemed far away. She beheld herself walking with her father 
along the still valley, in the moonlight; or out on the blue waters 
of the loch, with the sun hot on the gunwale of the boat; or away 
up. on the lonely hill-sides, where the neighborhood of the water- 
courses was marked by.a wandering blaze of gold—wide-spread 
masses of the yellow saxifrage ; or seated at the head of the dinner 
table, with her friends laughing and talking; and all that life was 
grown distant now, She was as one expelled from paradise. And 
sometimes, in spite of herself, in spite of all her wise and firm 
resolves, her heart would utter to itself a sort of cry of despair. 
Why did he refuse her that bit of a flower to take away with 
her? It was so small a thing. And then she thought of the 
look in his eyests he regarded her; of the great pity and tender- 
ness shining there; and of the words of courage and hope that he 
had spoken to her as she left. Well, she would show. herself 
worthy of his faith in her.. She would force away from her those 








she saw, in those recurrent scenes, | idle regrets over a too-beautiful past. A new life was opening 

so glad and joyous and light-heart- | before her; she was content to accept whatever it might bring. 

. ‘ , ed. That was all over. Already | Who could grudge to her this long, last review of the life she was 
ate anaes peseaatinhciarinaniegnhapbanhinnrmemanatiie | leaving forever? Farewell—farewell! She was not even carrying 

, 7 * Beguu in Haeren’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. XVI | away with her a bit of a leaf or a blossom, to awaken memories, 


“SHANDON 








BELLS,” ETC 
in the after-time, of the garden in which she had so often stood 
in the white clear air, with the sunlight all around het Well, it 
was better so. And perhaps in the new life that she was entering 
she would find such duties and occupations as would effectually 
prevent the reeurrence of this long night’s tort this vision 


building out of the past, this inexplicable yearning, this vain stre tch 


ing out of the hands to that she was leaving forey 

Toward morning she slept a little, but t much; however, on 
the first occasion of her opening her « 5 found that the gray 
light of the new day was around her For an instant a shock of 
fear overcame her—a sudden sense of helplessness and affright. 
She was so strangely situated; she was drawing near the great, 
dread city; she knew not what lay before her; and she felt so 


much alone. 
and her lips were tremulous. 
was helpless—and alone. 

“Dear me, Miss,” said Jane, happening to wake up at this mo- 
ment, “ what is the matter?” 

“Tt is nothing,” her young mistress said. “I—I have 
slept at all these two nights, and I feel rather weak, and 1—not 
very well, It is no matter,” (Cont 


Despite herself, tears began to trickle down her face, 
This new day seemed terrible, and she 


carcely 
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THE JAPANESE FAN. 
By BESSIE CHANDLER. 


Orurrs may sing of the budding trees, 

The greening grass and the balmy breeze, 

Of the robin'’s song, and the other things 

We have learned to expect with recurring springs: 
Others may sing of them—those who can— 

I sing the song of the Japanese fan. 


Of the Japanese fan, with its wild, weird birds; 
Its strange and peculiar flocks and herds; 

Its sunsets and thunder-clouds—gloomy foreboders 
Of storms that are coming; its pe' saked pagodas ; 
Its flowers of a species quite unknown to man, 
But which flourish and thrive on a Japanese fan. 


Then there are the women, those cnrions creatures, 
With their fortified he ads and their queer bias features ; 
And there is the bird lightly poised on a twig, 
The twig very little, the bird very big; 

And those intricate tangles, without form or plan, 
That gleam from the sides of a Japanese fan. 


In the background we often see Mount Fusiyama, 

As sacred an object as Thibet’s Grand Lama; 

The shrubs and the bushes most likely are tea, 
Sut the cross-legged gentlemen—who can they be, 

Vacantly gazing as hard as they can, 

While sitting around on a Japanese fan ? 





Perhaps they are gods—they have rather that air; 

Perhaps ‘tis a rule of art over there, 

Which no one dare break lest he be 

That the gods cross their legs 
on one, 

For thus, since their importation began, 

They have always appeared on a Japanese fan. 


undone, 
and the storks stand 


Whatever they're meant for, I bless one and all, 
As I pin them around over spots on the wall, 
As I carelessly stigk them in jars and in bowls, 
And cover adroitly the black stove-pipe holes: 
Now matter how bare be the donee can 
Make it bloom like the rose with the Japanese fan. 
O Japanese fan, if you only had feet, 

I'd lay down before them a rich tribute meet 

In praise of your beauty and use, and the grace 
With which you can cover an unsightly place ; 
And believe me, I'll sing as loud as I can, 

Long may you wave, O Japanese fan! 
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SATURDAY, 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


For the best original drawing to illustrate 
Axrrep Domert’s “ Christmas Hymn”—the draw- 
ing to be suitable for publication in Harper's 
MaGazing, and to be the of 
American artist not over years of 
age — Messrs. Harper & Brorners offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the suc- 
cessful competitor shall use the same for the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
A merican schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least six mouths for the study of the old mas- 
ters. The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such times as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipre nt for the purposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. 
Harrer & Brorners not later than August 1, 
1883, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
opened until the result of the competition shall have 
been determined. The name of the successful com- 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swan Girrorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Mutter, 
A.N.A.; and Mr. Cuaries peal A.N.A., Su- 
perintendent of the Art Department, Havrer & 
Brorners, will act as judges of the competition. 

it is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
ax one page for Harper’s MaGazine of December, 
1883; and should other drawings submitted be 
Sound suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will be made, as follows: one page Harprr’s 
WEEKLY, $300 ; one page Harpre’s Bazar, $200; 
one page Harper's Youne Propre, $100. 

If the judges should decide that no one of the 
drdivings is suitable, Messrs. Harrer & Broraers 
reserve the right to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition : 

Two Christmas Hymns by A.rrep Dometr 
have-been-published. That published in 1837 is 
the one Sor the illustration of which artists are in- 
vited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankuin Square, New York. 


exclusive work 
twenty-five 


an 


Ce" Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous Sull-sized pat. 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ixrants’ 
Cioaks, Dresses, Siips, avd Lingerie; Lapres’ 
Spring and Summer Mantes, Street and House 
Dresses, Bonners and Parasots; Spring and 
Summer Surrs for Bots and Girts of aut AGEs ; 
Nurses’ Costumes; Lounge Rugs -and Pillows, 
Work-Baskets, and other pretly Fancy Articles ; 
with choice lite rary and artistic attractions. 


THE STREET ARAB. 
\ 7 HEN we consider how valuable every 

child is to its parents as a part of 
their life and love, how valuable every. in- 
dividual is to the State as an elenient of its 
wealth and safety, how valuable to the com- 
monwealth is the welfare of each one, and 
finally how valuable to the race in general 
is the improvement of each generation in 
intelleet,morality, and physical, health, one 
of the marvels of the, age is the profound 
indifference generally manifested to. the 
condition of the great body of, children 














who compose the coming iaben: “Tt 
is none of our business,” says the stranger 
who sees the gamin pursue his general call- 
ing of growing up to wickedness. “There 
ought to be a missionary to attend to this,” 
says the mother in Israel who would rather 
her own children should die than use the vo- 
cabulary she hears in the publie children’s 
mouths at every street corner. “They’re 
not my children, that I need concern my- 
self,” says the man urged to consider truant 
laws. “I have enough to do to see to my 
own family,” says the woman urged to ask 
to vote at municipal elections where some- 
thing in the matter might be done. “ Why 
should I be obliged to pay a school tax to 
educate other people’s children when I have 
none of ny own?” says the bachelor or the 
childless Benedick. And each and all seem 
to think that they are neither called nor 
chosen in the affair, and are of the unan- 
imous opinion that what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. 

Bnt there is just the point. If it were 
once completely understood that it is every- 
body’s business, it would then be seen that 
it is anybody’s business, and the matter 
would come home to each individual con- 
science, and possibly receive attention. 
These children of the gutters are not of an- 
other and different race, but are just as 
much a part of our social condition as the 
fine lady who rolls along in her coach, or 
the lovely damsels sweeping by us with 
gentle movement, warmed with rich blood, 
and clothed with rich stuffs, as the man of 
culture sauntering down the steps of libra- 
ry or gallery, as the millionaire carrying 
great enterprises over seas and continents 
for the advancement of humanity and his 
owu bank account. Nor are they at all a 
passive part, for evil is never passive; it is 
an active and fermenting force, and the 
very circumstance of their existence, and all 
the acts of that existence, what they are 
and what they do, are like a foul Jeaven in 
the bread of our life; and by just the 
amount of that evil of theirs is the average 
good of our social condition lowered, and 
the whole race, moreover, kept back from 
advancement. 

That these little street Arabs are not at 
school, acquiring such instruction as they 
can, is a reproach either to our laws that do 
not compel their attendance, or to our offi- 
cials who do not execute the laws; and if 
the laws are not executed because these lit- 
tle people are shrewder than the officers, 
and can evade them and avoid them, the re- 
proach is only by so much increased, and 
the average of our excellence again and fur- 
ther lowered by the misfortune of the un- 
worthiness or stupidity of our officials. 

Evil, moreover, is contagious. The good 
mother who does not feel it any part of 
her duty to her family to care for these 
children who belong to somebody else can 
not keep from her own children’s eyes the 
sight of these waifs,can not keep from her 


| children’s ears the sound of their voices, 


can not hinder both the taste and the mo- 
rality of her children from thus being made 
appreciably of less value than would have 
been the case were there no children of 
grime and poverty about to scatter seeds of 
sin widely as the feathers of the dandelion 
are blown—seeds falling to bear fruit, it may 
be unconsciously, and it may be through 
the attraction that slang and all forbidden 
phrases have to the hearing, and all forbid- 
den sights to the imagination. 

Nor is the evil confined to these little be- 
ings as children, nor to their possible injury 
to the well-kept and well-cared-for children 
of the community. These little creatures 
grow up to be men and women, to be the 
fathers and mothers of members of a gener- 
ation in their turn, a generation of children 
worse than their progenitors by all the 
swift geometrical progression of sin down- 
ward, till the mind recoils from contempla- 


ting the stages and terraces of receding civ- . 


ilization which the thing involves. 

It is evidently, then, a subject for no flip- 
pant or surface consideration to determine 
on some steps, or if such steps are deter- 
mined by others, to-help their design for- 
ward, that shall put such a portion “of the 
community, that now is aiid is to be, under 
better influences than, those to whiclr they: 
are now subject, counteract the work. of.the 
wretched forces that invest them, and make 
from material now worse than worthless 
citizens who, if they do not raise the tone 
of the next generation, shall not depress it 
either actively or quiescently, as they must 
do if left as we now see them. 

Every mother, then,.owes it to her chil- 
dren, nearly as 1nuch, as ghe owes them any 
other duty, to do her little utmost in raising 
from their sad.environment such evidences 
of sin and sorrow.:and bad. administration 
somewhere as those of. which we speak, if 
raising only: by means .of changing their 
state and condition to something better,-till 
the tribe of evil ceases to exist’ and another 
thing has taken its place. And if parents 


owe this effort to their families, in whatev- 





er small degree they find themselves able to 
make it, certainly every citizen owes a cor- 
responding effort to society. We should 
think but ill of the community that allow- 
ed festering filth and garbage to accumu- 
late and remain in the streets, whether we 
made it a matter of health and prudence or 
of pleasure; and the analogy is apparent 
between the positive and material slime 
and the moral and intellectual slime mani- 
fested in the presence of these young vaga- 
bonds, homeless, unfed, untaught, and exist- 
ing only as a constituent of present harm 
and future ruin. Surely the statesman, the 
political economist, the physiologist, may 
find attention to the matter as remunerative 
in good results as altercations are on wire- 
drawn theories concerning financial sys- 
tems, or international coinage, or the origin 
of disease. It is a disease to be cured, a 
source of wealth to be opened, a part of the 
temple of the nation either to be built of 
sound foundation or to have its supports 
rot away from beneath it. 





THE VISITOR. 


NHERE are two classes of visitors, as ev- 
erybody knows—the invited and the 
uninvited, When the last writes us that we 
may expect her—which usnally happens on 
the very most inconvenient moment in the 
year, though in truth it would be difficult 
to tell when her visit would be least inop- 
portune—she takes the precaution to fol- 
low her letter too quickly for us to adjourn 
her; or she drops down upon us without 
any premonition, quite as a matter of course, 
like a poor relation, and proceeds to make 
herself thoroughly at home without more 
ado. Naturally we do not expect any great 
amount of diffidence on the part of a person 
who is bold enough to intrude upon the 
privacy of another without special request, 
and we are therefore but little surprised 
when we find her investigating the upper 
story of the house, or devising means for in- 
vading the rooms that have been closed to 
her, or interviewing the servants ; when she 
demands eatables not upon the table, and 
tells us about the luxurious surroundings of 
her last hostess; when, knowing the break- 
fast hour, she willfully lies in bed till that 
meal is spoiled, till all the delicacies pre- 
pared for her delectation have lost their rel- 
ish and become indigestible; when she is 
impatient if something is not being done for 
her entertainment ; when she complains of 
the temperature of the dining-room in warm 
weather and the torment of the flies, the 
persistence of the mosquitoes, without seem- 
ing to realize that they are annoyances to 
which she has voluntarily subjected herself ; 
or when she is curious about our work. At 
the same time that she aggravates us with 
her peculiarities, her audacities interest 
and amuse us; we find ourselves wondering 
| what she will do or say next, and if she has 
exhausted her impertinences. The guest, 
on the other hand, who writes us that she 
‘an not come to us at the date we arranged, 
| and instead of taking it for granted that we 
may have made other plans later, mentions 
another day for her appearance, under- 
stands nothing of the etiquette of visiting, 
and shows a lack of good-breeding, which 
she would be loath to confess. But to make 
amends for the short-comings of these visit- 
ors, there are those whose genial presences 
make us forget the offenses we have suffer- 
ed, who believe that the hostess has some 
privileges in her own house, who like to 
take pot-luck with us, who have the tact to 
make everybody comfortable so long as 
they are under the roof, and who make us 
wish that life were one long visit—people 
who disguise the ennui which happens to 
afflict them, and who make visiting such a 
fine art that we are obliged to acknowledge 
time spent with them is a holiday, “a feast 
of reason and a flow of soul.” 











DIET FOR INVALIDS. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
" MILK AND CREAM. 


T-is-no-modern discevery that milk is a valua- 
,ble medicinal agent, nor was our present ¢ ivil- 
ization needed to demonstrate its curative prop- 
erties. 
ruins of the old Roman fortress built to protect 
classical epicureans from the ravages of ,Nort)i- 
| ern barbarians, and from savage Tartary we have 
| inherited koumiss. 
| In normal health the frequent use of milk as 
| a beverage, especially in summer, is preferable to 


that of the iced drinks which are generally em- ' 


| ployed to excess. When milk causes constipa- 
| tion its deleterious effects may be neutralized by 
adding a pinch of salt or a table-spoonfal of 
brandy to each glass. Hot milk seasoned with 
pepper and salt will often check a tendency to 
diarrhoea. When milk is not readily digested’ it 





XVI. 


The hill of Badenweiler still shows the - 


may be eaten with bread or boiled rice, or as a“ 
beverage mixed with barley-water, or cooked with 
barley in the form of barley-milk, for which a 
recipe was given in Harprr’s Bazar No. 46, Vol. 
Barley- milk is useful in fevers and all 








forms of gastric inflammation. The frequent use 
of small quantities of uncooked milk in such con- 
ditions is now advised by many physicians. It is 
especially valuable in allaying the feverish thirst 
which is one of the distressing symptoms of gas- 
tric derangement in summer. Arerint notes its 
value in both chronic and acute gastro-intestinal 
diseases, and mentions a case in which acute 
cramping pains were relieved by the use of a gill 
of warm milk every fifteen minutes, after lauda- 
num had failed to afford relief. 

Dr. Donkin, of London, successfully employs a 
diet of skim-milk in diabetes. Dr. Chambers says 
that asystematic milk diet is invaluable in Bright’s 
disease. The proper dietary for sufferers from 
these diseases will be given hereafter. In nerv- 
ous disorders and insomnia the value of milk is 
beyond question, as it is in all diseases arising 
from imperfect nutrition, and especially those pe- 
culiar to childhood, such as rickets and scrofula. 
Rich milk and cream are excellent for consump- 
tives, 

The “ goat’s-whey cures” of Switzerland have a 
classical reputation for the relief of all diseases 
of the chest and stomach. The whey is taken 
warm in large quantities early in the morning, 
and is also used for baths; its laxative effect ig 
neutralized by the free use of farinaceous food. 
The altitude and the pure atmosphere of the cures 
undoubtedly enhance the efficacy of the diet. 
Asses’ milk, which is light and nutritious, is an 
excellent food for dyspepties. 

When, a few years ago, koumiss was extensive- 
ly heralded as the proper beverage for consump- 
tives, it was regarded by many with some suspi- 
cion ; but medically well-read individuals remem- 
bered that Hippocrates advised a consumptive 
patient to drink a quart of mare’s milk every 
morning, “if he could.” Koumiss is fermented 
mare’s milk; in Tartary it is in general use as a 
nutritious beverage among the hardy inhabitants 
of the steppes. It contains about the same per- 
centage of solid nutritive matter as skim-milk, 
and has the advantage of presenting them in such 
condition that they can easily be assimilated by 
enfeebled digestive organs. 

When koumiss was brought into Europe from 
Russia as a remedy for consumption it was re- 
ceived by European physicians of eminence with 
much favor, and at once took rank as a nerve, 
blood, and flesh food. Professor Richter describes 
it as of a yellowish color, a little thicker than or- 
dinary beer, with a pungent, slightly acid flavor, 
and an after-taste of almonds; its effect is cool- 
ing and slightly exhilarating, with a subsequent 
drowsy influence. In all diseases arising from 
defective nutrition it is now accepted as an im- 
portant food adjunct. 

Much discussion prevails in regard to the sub- 
stitution of condensed milk for the fresh fluid; 
here it will be sufficient to say that it is simply 
milk with its watery portion evaporated. When 
prepared for use within a few days, no sugar is 
added to it ; but when it is intended for long keep- 
ing, a considerable quantity is employed. As a 
rule, condensed milks are pure, and made from 
the best materials; their food value will be con- 
sidered in relation to the diet of children. 

The absolute purity of milk is a question of 
vital importance in every community where it is 
used. Thanks to the insistence of the New York 
press, and the subsequent action of the Board of 
Health, the city at present is enjoying the una- 
dulterated article. But attention must not cease 
with that desirable condition. Unadulterated 
milk may derive unwholesome qualities from 
such external causes as atmospheric contamina- 
tion, the contagium of disease in animals or man, 
and sudden changes of temperature. Supposing 
the milk to be the product of a perfectly healthy 
cow, it may gather the germs of any prevalent lo- 
cal sickness from the air, from the hands of the 
milker, or from contaminated water used in 
cleansing the utensils of the dairy. For this rea- 
son it is of importance to receive it from a well- 
known source which will bear investigation. 
Such dairies as not only permit but invite in- 
spection are the safest sources of supply, espe- 
cially if they market their milk and cream in 
covered or sealed vessels. After the milk has 
been received from the dealer it still should be 
guarded from the air; it is not sufficient to place 
it in a refrigerator in a pitcher, or an uncover- 
ed pail; it should be kept in a closed vessel. 
The glass bottles and jars now in general use 
among the best dairies are excellent for the pre- 
servation of milk, but they should be kept closed. 
The most scrupulous cleanliness should be main- 
tained in the care of milk vessels; immediately 
after use they should be carefully washed in hot 
water and washing soda, and then thoroughly 
scalded with plenty of clean hot water. Even 
the smallest particle of sour or stale milk adher- 
ing to a utensil will cause fresh milk to degener- 
ate rapidly, and will occasion intestinal disturb- 
ances, especially among children. It is recom- 
mended by some physicians always to boil milk, 
directly it is received, as a precaution against the 
conveyance of disease germs; at all events it 
should be carefully examined, and if it has an un- 
pleasant odor, or presents any appearance of 
blood, stains, or is thick or ropy, it should be 
thrown, away; such milk is sure to produce a 
greater or less degree of illness. Milk and cream 
should ‘never be allowed to stand in the sick- 
room. | 

Both whey and buttermilk are refreshing sum- 
mer’ drinks, easy of digéstion, and capable of 
rapid, asgimilation. They are generally good in 
feverish conditions of the system, 

The valie of cream in all diseases of pulmo- 
nary origin'has «lpeady been noted, Clotted 
cream, curds’ and cream, and junket deserve 
much’more favor than they enjoy in this coun- 
try. . Some good recipes for their preparation 


‘are given 'belaw. 


CURDS “AND CkEaM (a ‘digestible nutrient, suit- 
able ‘for use in alt diseases caused by impaired nu- 
trition, notably 4 in reset 2060 —Heat a quart of 
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new milk to a temperature of 98° F. by placing 
it over the fire in a saucepan set in a pan of hot 
water. When the milk is warm, take it from the 
fire, put it into an earthen dish, and mix with one 
table-spoonful of rennet wine ; stir the milk slow- 
ly until it begins to grow thick; then let it stand 
undisturbed for about twenty minutes, or until 
the curd separates from the whey; then gently 
pour the contents of the dish into a shallow 
sieve set over a bowl, without breaking the curd 
if possible, and let the whey drain off; when 
the curd is drained, slip it from the sieve into a 
glass or china dish, and serve it with cream. A 
pint of cream is allowed for the curd from a 
quart of milk. “Powdered sugar is used to suit 
the palate. 

Rennet Wuey (a nutritious, refreshing drink, 
excellent in all feverish conditions of the system).— 
Use the whey drained from curds, prepared as 
directed in the recipe for curds and cream. 
Sweeten and flavor it to suit the taste, and give 
it to the patient frequently in small quantities. 

DevonsHire JUNKET (a nutritious, digestible 
food, slightly stimulating ; suitable for use in dis- 
eases arising from impaired nutrition).—Mix to- 
gether half a level tea-spoonful of powdered cin- 
namon, a table-spoonful of fine sugar, and a 
wine-glassful of brandy; heat a pint of new milk 
to a temperature of 98° F., as directed in the 
recipe for curds and cream; when the milk is 
warm, stir into it a dessert-spoonful of rennet and 
the sugar, spice, and brandy, and continue to stir 
gently until the milk begins to grow thick ; then 
let it stand in an earthen bowl for two hours; 
drain off any whey which may form, put the 
junket on a glass or china dish, cover its surface 
with clotted cream, and serve. 

Devonsuire CLorrep Cream (an exceedingly nu- 
tritious Sood, useful in Cases of impaired nutrition 
where the patient's digestion is good).—In Devon- 
shire, England, where this cream is made to per- 
fection, the new milk, fresh from the cow, is 
strained into metal pans, and placed in a cool 
dairy, where it remains undisturbed for twelve 
hours in summer or twenty-four in winter. The 
pans are then carefully set over a slow charcoal 
fire, without shaking their contents, and the milk 
is gradually heated to a temperature of about 
150° F., that is, to a degree of heat in which the 
finger can be borne; this temperature is main- 
tained steadily until the cream, and a little of 
the albumen of the milk coagulated by the heat, 
rise to the surface. When the cream has 
risen the pans are again placed in the dairy, with- 
out shaking, and allowed to stand twelve hours 
longer; the cream is then skimmed off, and is 
ready for use. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GRENADINE 


{= short basque, and a trimmed skirt that 

gives straight lines and full effects, 
Worth’s favorite design for summer dresses of 
rich materials, such as velvet grenadines, China 
crape, and the new silk gauzes. The new idea 
in these skirts is the arrangement of two full 
straight breadths open up the middle for the only 
visible parts of the back of the skirt, but these 
are posed on a foundation skirt, and are confined 
to the back breadths of this foundation skirt by 
being sewed down its seams. The upper parts 
of the straight breadths are laid in folds or vertu- 
gadin puffs, and passed around the tournure and 
hips to give a bouffant effect, and there may be 
lace flounces, fringe, or embroidery laid between 
these puffs or folds. The lowest ends that reach 
to the foot are straight and untrimmed, being 
merely hemmed or faced. The open space up 
the middle is finished on each edge with a frill or 
jabot of lace, and beside this is a row of embroid- 
ery or of jetted passementerie; four sets of nar- 
row strings underneath the frills tie these sepa- 
rate edges together from the belt down to within 
twelve inches of the foot, where they are left un- 
tied, and a flounce of pleated satin is placed on 
the foundation skirt to show if these breadths 
should fall open at the foot. As has been said, 
the selvedges of these two breadths are sewed to 
the straight seams of the single back breadth of 
the foundation skirt; then next this on each side 
is a single fluting or organ-pipe pleating a fourth 
of a yard broad, stiffly lined, and curved into a 
space half its breadth; this extends the whole 
length of the skirt, and is covered with seven 
frills of lace. Next this is a side draping made 
of a breadth of figured goods, such as velvet 
grenadine, brocaded satin, embroidered gauze, or 
China crape, which is draped diagonally across 
the sides, with a pleating of plain material un- 
der it. The front breadth is then covered with 
flounces of lace and embroidery. 

For these tasteful skirts two or three materi- 
als are required, and often two colors appear in 
them. Worth combines black grenadine with a 
color in this manner, and is especially successful 
with his favorite combinations of black and 
white. Thus black armure grenadine of small 
meshes is made up over white satin for a basque. 
The two straight back breadths of the skirt may 
be of the same grenadine or of black satin 
trimmed up the middle with two frills of thread 
lace and two rows of jetted and chenille passe- 
menterie; the fluted tube-like piece next these 
breadths is white satin with seven black lace 
frills om it; then comes a velvet figured gren- 
adine.breadth on each side, made to meet at the 
top in front, and spread open below to show the 
entire front breadth of white satin, on which are 
many black lace frills. The foundation skirt is 
of white silk. The short basque has the black 
grenadine turned back to show a vest of white 
satin covered with frills of black lace. For oth- 
er colors the black grenadine is sometimes lined 
with cherry satin, and the front breadth is made of 
striped black satin with red and gold changeable 
stripes that are edged with black lace; the fig- 
ured side breadths will theti be of armure grena- 
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dine that has its large black velvet roses out- 
lined with red, or else there will be black velvet 
spots, two or three inches in diameter, on a plain 
armure ground made over red satin. Some such 
dresses have stem green under the black grena- 
dine, and the pale yellow pepita facings are also 
used with black. So much lace is required for 
these dresses that French imitations of thread 
lace are used instead of the more valuable Chan- 
tilly Jace; the Spanish laces are still used by 
those who have them, but when new black lace 
must be bought, the French lace is chosen in- 
stead. 

Another fashion in grenadines is that of using 
the velvet-figured designs for the basque and for 
a plain lower skirt, and making the drapery of 
plain black China crape caught up with jet 
buckles. Sometimes the basque is also made of 
the plain crape, especially for slight figures that 
require so much cutting of the flowered grena- 
dines that the designs are spoiled. The sun- 
flower grenadines are handsome for these, with 
the large black velvet sunflower outlined with 
yellow, and made up over a plain skirt lining of 
yellow satin; then there are full lace frills like a 
ruche at the foot, with a Greek apron or Marie 
Antoinette festoons of crape caught up with 
large jet buckles on each hip. For evening 
dresses pale blue China crape is used for the 
basque, embroidered erape for the side breadths, 
pale blue satin and Oriental lace for the full back 
breadths and for the gored front width, Of the 
new silk ganzes those of changeable tints from 
red to écru, or green with blue, or yellow with 
black, are most used, trimmed with the éeru em- 
broidery that comes on the selvedge, and some 
écru lace for frills. 

For simpler black or colored grenadines the 
reader is advised to get those with canvas square 
meshes, or the armure patterns, or else the 
smooth sewing-silk grenadines. These are most 
effective when made up with lustrous satin, which 
appears only as linings and frills at the foot. 
The, inexpensive satin Surahs are liked for this 
purpose, as they wear well and are of light weight. 
Two or three pleatings of the grenadine cross the 
front and side breadths, falling from a vertu- 
gadin puff around the hips, or a festooned apron 
held by jet buckles, or by rosettes of the narrow 
watered ribbons that are now bought so cheaply, 
or else there is a bow and ends of wider ribbon 
on the left hip. The two back breadths are 
slightly puffed, and their edges are turned under- 
neath and tacked to the satin skirt. The basque 
is quite plain, with a full vest of satin Surah held 
in place by three diagonal straps that have each 
a jet buckle upon it, or else there is no vest, and 
some wide jetted passementerie ornaments the 
basque. If this dress is too plain, some gath- 
ered frills of French lace are used across the front 
of the skirt instead of the grenadine pleatings. 
There are also flounces of gathered armure grena- 
dine on which narrow velvet ribbon is run, while 
others have merely tucks in them. 


NUNS’ VEILING DRESSES. 


The sheer wool called nuns’ veiling is more 
popular each season, and is used in plain fash- 
ions for simple morning toilettes, or is made 
more dressy for the afternoon, and is capable of 
being sufficiently elaborate for full evening dress. 
Thus for the morning the novelty is the bordered 
nuns’ veiling of white, with cherry-colored stripes 
near the edge, or with blue stripes, or else with 
mottled like of India cashmere. 
These are made up with a short festooned polo- 
naise on a pleated skirt, or with a short basque 
and apron over-skirt that has cherry-colored or 
mottled lines around the apron and on the foot 
of the pleatings. A brilliant cherry red nuns’ 
veiling, newer than the strawberry or terra-cotta 
shades, is used for the basque and over-skirt of 
white and red striped veiling lower skirts. For 
afternoon toilettes the plumetis and plain em- 
broidered veilings are used in dark or light col- 
ors, with a notable preference for blue shades, 
and for large figures for the,’skirt, while the 
basque and drapery are of plain veiling, or they 
may be of satin Surah. For evening dresses the 
white veiling of a quality as sheer as gauze is 
made up in what are called Sara-Bernhardt 
dresses that have full shirred corsages and 
sleeves, over which is worn a sleeveless jacket of 
Breton insertions, let in thé thin veiling in stripes, 
and finished with thick full frills of lace, and 
Louis Quatorze cravats, jabots, ete. For black 
dresses of nuns’ veiling a new fancy is to have 
the skirt of blocks of black and white, which can 
now be had in the same sheer wool; this is made 
in deep pleatings, and the plain black over-skirt 
is untrimmed save by the large square jet backles 
that catch it up on ‘the hips. - Black-Breton lace 
is preferred to Spanish laces for these wool 
dresses. 
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EMBROIDERED MUSLIN POLONAISES. 


Long polonaises.as plain in front and on the 
sides as pelisses are made of open-worked em- 
broidery on white muslin, but are rendered. bouf- 
fant on the tournure by puffs of plain white mus- 
lin mixed in with deep loops and ends of wide 
sash ribbons. The Hamburg embroidered nain- 
sook in the piece is used for these in star, wheel, 
and leaf patterns, and a frill of Valenciennes lace 
three inches wide trims the edge. The skirt with 
such a polonaise has clusters of lengthwise tucks, 
puffs, and insertion down the front and side 
breadths, with two or three of the imitation Va- 
lenciennes frills at the foot. The straight breadth 
behind, instead of having tapes beneath to tie 
back its fullness, has two ribbons sewed outside 
in its straight seams, drawn back, and knotted 
with loops and hanging ends. 


FLANNEL DRESS. 


Dark blue flannel and Cheviot dresses imported 
from London and Paris tailors are made in fan- 
ciful designs for yachting and mountain suits. 
White or red flannel and mohair braids are the 











trimming for these gay dresses, while those for 
ladies of more quiet tastes have black braid on 
them. The skirt is a deep kilt of the flannel 
mounted over a farmer’s satin foundation skirt. 
If white flannel is used, the entire kilt has strips 
of white flannel two inches wide underneath the 
pleats of the dark blue. The apron over-skirt of 
blue flannel is turned up three inches on the right 
side, then hemmed, and there are five rows of 
stitching on the hem. The very short blue basque 
with flat pleats in the middle seam of the back 
has its fronts turned back from the waist line to 
form revers, and roll over in a broad square sail- 
or collar. To fill up this there may be a plastron, 
shaped like a yoke, of the blue flannel, with a mil- 
itary standing collar covered with rows of white 
mohair braid. To make it more fanciful a white 
twilled flannel vest may be made separately, and 
worn with « sailor collar of the same that nearly 
covers the blue collar. Brass buttons flat and 
polished are on the basque. Other blue flannel 
suits have a vest of red cashmere in the small 
blue basque, and a stripe of this red is inside 
each kilt pleat. Gilt braid is put in lengthwise 
clusters on the standing collar, up the cuffs, and 
on the basque. Still other dresses partly of blue 
flannel have a kilt skirt of blue, red, and brown 
barred Cheviot with only a cluster of six blue 
flannel pleats down each side. The apron over- 
skirt of blue has the pleats upturned and the 
edges stitched. The short blue basque has a vest 
of the plaid goods, with rows of black braid on 
the blue revers turned back each side of the vest. 





An English suit of blue Cheviot has the front | 


breadth of the over-skirt buttoned down the mid- 
dle with large ball-shaped crocheted buttons, and 
there are twenty horizontal rows of doubled braid 
laid along each side of this over-skirt. There are 
sometimes three to five narrow tucks above a 
wide hem on the pleated skirts of these wool 
dresses. Cuir-colored merino of the palest lea- 
ther shade is also used with dark blue dresses 
as a vest, collar,and cuffs; mohair braid is then 
used in parallel rows on the skirt and over-skirt. 


DRESDEN CHINA TOILETTES. 


The most fanciful evening dresses are the 
Dresden china costumes with a skirt of pale 
tinted satin covered with white lace flounces, put 
on in straight rows or in festoons, and a draped 
basque, or demi-polonaise, made of brocatelle, 
lampas, or velours, showing gav figures of raised 
velvet on a dull satin ground like that used for 
the skirt. This is pretty with pale tilleul green, 
cream, rose, or Sévres blue grounds and large 


shaded flowers, or else small velvet rose-buds for | 


the basque. A vest of Valenciennes lace or net, 
crossed with narrow satin ribbons to be tied in 
flot bows, is in the basque, and a puff of this lace 
is added to the elbow sleeves of the figured 
goods. Two colors may be used in these dresses : 
thus the basque of pale blue satin with pink 
velvet rose-buds may have facings of pink satin, 
and the skirt may be pink satin with Valen- 
ciennes flounces and pale blue ribbons. 


LINGERIE, 


Narrow Valenciennes lace, not more than half 
an inch wide, edges the scalloped borders of em- 
broidered pocket-handkerchiefs. Crescent, dots, 
leaf, and ball patterns of small size are wrought 
inside tne scallops, making a border two or three 
inches wide. There are also hemmed handker- 
chiefs with lace on the edge, and a vine of em- 
broidery or of hem-stitching inside the hem. 
For plain sheer linen handkerchiefs there are 
colored hems only a half or a third of an inch 
wide, while others have these very narrow hems 
left pure white. 

Standing military collars of linen have two sets 


of button-holes; the lower set is for the collar | 


button, while a cravat ribbon is passed through 
the upper holes and tied in a long-looped bow. 
Ottoman ribbon two-thirds of an inch wide is used 
for these bows in dark celors, or in two tones of 
a color, with light dresses. Ivory white ribbon 
is used with pale blue dresses effectively, and 
pale pepita yellow is liked for both white and 
black dresses. With the collars that have a nar- 


row rim turned over at the top the ribbon is | 


passed around the neck, then tied in a bow. 

Ladies who object to the thick white of linen 
collars wear pale blue, buff, or pink Chambéry 
collars nearly covered with white embroidery. 

Round lace collars two inches wide are mount- 
ed on a military collar of colored velvet or otto- 
man silk, and fastened on the left side or behind 
by a small bow of the velvet or silk. In front 
is a fan or jabot of lace like the collar, and on 
this are drooping loops of narrow ribbon. Some- 
times a small rosette with a Rhine-stone clasp in 
thé centre is used instead of a bow with laces. 

Byron ‘collars of dark red or blue velvet come 
ready, made for wearing with percale or satteen 
dresses: A jabot or fan of white Surah edged 
with Oriental lace is worn with these dark col- 
lars. : 

Small pearl-headed pins such as gentlemen 
use in their dress cravats are stuck in the loops 
of ribbon that ladies wear at the throat, and in 
the knotted searfs that fill up the space left by 
the notched coliars of dark wool dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLLy; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and AirKEn, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


GENERAL GRANT thinks that Stone Pasha’s 
career in the land of the PHaRaogs reflects credit 
on the American name. 

—The sum of fifty-five thousand dollars has 
been reached by the endowment fund of the 
Harvard Annex, which looks as if the higher 
education of women would not be neglected, 
after all. 

—The family of Mrs. Stowe hold her in such 
reverence that some of them apparently think 
she wrote the Bible. Her little grandson, at the 








age of five, swinging on a neighbor’s gate, was 
reproved by his mother, who told him Mr, 
SmiItrH would not like it. ‘I don’t care for Mr. 
Smiru,”’ said the urchin, “nor for his ox, nor 
his ass, nor anything that is his.”’ ‘ Wiury,”’ 
asked his mother, “‘do you know who 
those words you use so?’ “T don’ know,” 
the reply; ‘*Grandma Stowe, I s’pose.’ 

—Senator CAMERON says that his wife design 
ed the hall of his Washington home, and he 
built the house around it. 

—Miss Eten D. Hae, an art student, and 
daughter of Epbwarp Everett Hace, of Boston, 
is sick with malarial fever in Paris, and her father 
and mother are hastening to join her. 

The seal of the Confederate ‘* Provisional 
Government’’ and the seal of the Confederate 
Department ot State are in the hands of W. E. 
AIKEN, of Winnsborough, South Carolina. 

—Dr. Porter, of Yale, is said to resemble 
Henry Chay. 

—Mr. Wuittier is grieved and indignant at 
the wanton destruction of forest trees in New 
England. 

Mrs. Clarissa RayMonp, of Wilton, Con- 
necticut, lately received the congratulations of 
four generations on her one-hundred-and-first 
birthday. 

—The highest of the Argenteuil prizes for a 
medical treatise sent to the Paris Academy of 
Medicine has been won by Dr. BiaELow, of Bos- 


wrote 


was 


ALcott has been seriously affected by a 
thunder-storm which lately 
cord, Massachusetts. 

—The youngest artist whose pictures have 
been admitted at the Salon during this century 
is WILLIAM L. Marcy, seventeen years old, and 
grandson of the late Hou. Wittiam L. Marcy, 
of New York. 

—Hon. L. P. Morton, our Minister to France, 
and President GrEvy each subscribed two hun- 
dred dollars to the GAMBETTA monument fund. 

—The United States, it is reported, will be 
represented at the Czar’s coronation by Admiral 
BALDWIN. 

—As Mr. Potter Patmer, the Chicago mill- 
ionaire, does not like the architectural effect of 
the new mansion begun by him a year ago on 
the Lake Shore, and which has cost one hundred 
thousand dollars so far, he has ordered the walls, 
now ready for the roof, to be torn down, We're 
glad he can afford it 

The only surviving grandchild of THomas 
JEFFERSON, Mrs. MEIKLEHAM, is living, at the 
ave of sixty-five, with an invalid daughter, who 
has hitherto been her support, in absolute want, 

—The first melter and refiner to apply sul- 
phuric acid, instead of nitric acid, in the parting 
of the precious metals, which resulted in a large 
saving to the government, was ANDREW MASON, 
the new Superintendent of the Assay Office, 
New York, to whom Congress gave ten thou- 
sund dollars in recognition 

~Lientenant Joun BigeLtow, of the United 
States army, son of our former Minister to 
France, was married, the other day, in Balti- 
more, Maryland, to a reigning belle, Miss Mary 
DaLLAM, daughter of Judge DaLttam. They 
will make their home at West Point 

Somebody thinks the report that Mr. GLap- 
STONE is to visit America is premier-tour. 

—It is said that the name of HANDEL was as- 
sumed by the composer of the Messiah when he 
became a naturalized British subject. 

—The * faith eure” is good enough for women 
and children, ARABI thinks, but for himself he 
prefers a regular physician. 

—Epwarp ForpHAM FLOWER, who, when 
Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, entertained Mr. 
EMERSON and Mr. Fre_ps, among other distin- 


passed over Con- 


of this service, 


yuished Americans, and at whose house Mr, 
EMERSON met George Eliot, died in London on 
Easter-Sunday 

—LAMARTINE’S barber, M. Ysopy, saved all 


the hair cut from the poet’s head for twenty 
years, and the locks now to be distributed 
amoung subscribers to the proposed statue of the 
poet. 

—Mrs. HumpHrREY WARD, who has been active 
in schemes for the advanced education of wo- 
men, has been made examiner for scholarship in 
Spanish by the curators of the Taylor Institu- 
tion at Oxford, England. 

—The sister of Sir Joun FRANKLIN, who used 
the greater part of her fortune on the expeditions 
which went in search of that explorer in the 
arctie regions, Mrs. CRAYCROFT, has lately died, 
at the age of ninety, in Dorking 

—Madame NILsson’s husband having died in- 
testate in France, she was obliged to divide her 
own property between herself and her husband’s 
fainily. 

—Although the son of Joun Briacut and his 
bride are both Friends, they were married in a 
Church of England church, the canon substi- 
tuting, by request, a short address for that in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

—A drama called Poor Hugo, to be soon brought 
out at the Vienna Hofburg Theatre, is written by 
Prince Euimark of Oldenburg 

WaAGNER’S tomb, in the garden of the Villa 
Wahnfried, has been bought by King Lupwie of 
Bavaria, who intends to dedicate it to the public. 

—M. Pau has offered to the French Academy 
of Medicine five thousand dollars to found a 
prize for the discovery of a cure for diphtheria, 
the competition to be open to the world. 

—The Duchess of Sutherland has signed the 
total abstinence card at Canon WILBERFORCE’S 
temperance meetings, and announced her inten- 
tion of wearing the blue ribbon. 

—Nearly thirty-five thousand bunches of 
primroses were sent into London by one trades- 
man for the primrose sale in honor of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD’S birthday. 

—The chief mathematical prize has just been 
awarded to the late Professor Henry Smit by 
the French Academy, the first English name 
added to the long list of those whom the Acad- 
emy has thus honored. But posthumous hon- 
ors are rather empty. 

—An interesting paper on ‘* Woman as a Lyric 
Poet’’ was read before the Massachusetts Society 
for University Education of Women, lately, by 
Miss Lucy Larcom. Sie is a fine lyric poet 
herself. 

—Milk-pans which are not washed long enough 
in boiling water have been found to afford breed- 
ing ground for hosts of fungous germs, only re- 
vealed by the microscope, but poisoning the milk, 
by a French Academician who owns a fine farm 
in Normandy, and it has been demonstrated in 
the dairy.6f M. Roser that ‘five ‘minutes*com- 
plete immevsior in boiling water destroys these 
organisms. 3 : 
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Plain and Figured Wool Dress.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus dress is a combination of tan-colored cashmere and stuff with 
a tan-colored ground and reddish-brown tapestry figures. A scantily 
gathered ruffle of maroon velvet borders the bottom of the skirt, 
and is surmounted by kilt-pleating of the figured material. The 
skirt draperies are of cashmere, while the polonaise is of figured 
wool, with neck and panier scarfs of maroon velvet, and a cashmere 
back drape ry. The sleeves are finished with velvet cuffs. 


Travelling Cloak. 

Tus long mantle for street or travelling wear is made of steel 
blue repped ottoman cloth. The edge of the square sleeves and the 
front are trimmed with a box- 
pleated ruche of the mat rial 
piped with blue satin, A narrow 
tapering puff is inserted between 
the sleeve and the shoulder, aud 
a looped scarf is added to the 
back below the waist. 


Bouquet Parasol and 
Painted Fan.—Figs. 1--3. 


Tus parasol, which is shown 
open in Fig. 1 and closed into a 
bouquet in Fig. 2, has a gilt metal 
frame provided with a binge near 
the top, by means of which thy 





Vig. 1.—Monoeram. 


Cross Srircu. 


shade can be lowered to 
the side. The frame is 
so constructed that the 
end of the metal stick can 
be withdrawn from the 
handle, which is of light 
wood, It is covered 
with cream-colored satin, 
which is festooned at the 
edge, lined with silk of 
the same color, and edged 
with cream Spanish lace. 


Fig. 1.—Piain anp Figurep Woot 
Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Piain anp Frevrep Woot Dress.-—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
























Figs. 1-8.—Bovquet Paraso. anp Parntep Fan, 


Around the inner edge is a slender garland of violets, with 
a Marshal Niel rose and leaves fastened at the end of each 
rib. To fold the parasol as shown in Fig. 2, the stick is 
drawn out of the handle, and the closed parasol is turned 
point down and inserted into the lower end of the handle, 
which is composed of six narrow wooden slats connected 
by strips of satin. The sticks of the fan Fig. 3 are cover- 
ed with brown kid, which is stamped and gilded. The 
cover is of brown satin, decorated with water-color painting. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
TuHEsE monograms for marking linen are worked in cross 
stitch with colored marking cotton. 


Lace and Gold Gauze Bonnet. 

Tue frame of this capote bonnet has the brim covered 
with golden yellow satin veiled by black lace, and the 
crown with black satin, over which is laid a transparent 
tissue of gold threads. A scarf made of two rows of wide 
black guipure lace in which the design is outlined in gold 
thread is arranged in a knot at the top of the bonnet, and 
carried along the sides to form strings that are tied in a 
bow and ornamented with a cluster of yellowish-pink flow- 
ers. Similar flowers are placed on the back of the bonnet, 
and ornaments with colored stones are set at intervals 
around the brim. 


Little Girls’ Summer Hats.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 825. 

Tue hat Fig. 1 is an olive straw poke, with a facing of 
light blue velvet inside the brim, and a bow of light blue 
ottoman ribbon two inches and a half wide set against it. 
Bands and bows of similar ribbon and a light blue ostrich 
pompon with an aigrette trim the outside. The white straw 
hat Fig. 2 has a low flat crown and a wide brim, which 
is caught up on the left side and at the back, and is 
trimmed with white satin frills, each headed by a straw 
braid. The frills, which are half an inch wide finished, 
are made of doubled satin, gathered twice at the edges, 
with a wire run between. The edge of the brim is bound 
with white satin and bordered with straw braid. Bunches 
of small white blossoms are set against the revers on the left, 
and a white ostrich plume extends along the right side. On 
the front there is a large bow of four-inch-wide white ribbon. 
The peaked hat Fig. 3 has the crown of fine garnet straw, 
and a coarse straw brim that is covered with garnet satin 
on the outside and faced with velvet inside. The satin of 
the brim is veiled by five pleated frills of doubled garnet 
tulle. Two rosettes of inch-wide garnet velvet ribbon, 
with an aigrette fastened in each, are placed against the 
front of the crown, and the narrow velvet ribbon strings 
are connected across the back, A bow of pink gros grain 


ribbon is placed inside the peak of the brim, Fig. 4 is a yellow 
English straw, with the brim faced with shirred cream-colored satin 
merveilleux and edged with fancy straw braid. A full bow of cream- 
colored ottoman ribbon and an ostrich tip trim the front. A smaller 
bow of similar ribbon ornamented with a pearl buckle is placed at 
the back, the ends being carried under the brim. Ribbon strings 
are fastened at the sides. 


Ladies’ Spring and Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 325. 

Tue tailor dress Fig. 1 is of Havana brown cashmere serge. It 
consists of a kilt skirt completed by a short scarf drapery on the 
front and longer looped drapery be- 
hind, and a basque which has cut- 
away fronts connected with a vest. 
The neck has an inside standing col- 
lar and a notched rolling collar out- 
side. The edges and sleeves are 
finished with rows of silk stitching. 
The cuir-colored straw round hat has 
a full facing of dark brown velvet, 
and is trimmed with a velvet band 
and a cluster of cuir-colored ostrich 
tips. The éeru veiling dress Fig. 2 
has a silk foundation skirt, bordered 
with side-pleating, and trimmed on 
the front breadth with éeru 
piece lace arranged to form a 





Fig. 2.—MonoGram. 
Cross Srircn. 


long narrow puff 
drooping over a short- 
er one at the bot- 
tom. The sides and 
back of the skirt are 
covered by full and 
long drapery. A scarf 
drapery is carried 
across the top of the 
front, and terminates 
in loops on the back. 
Two lace jabots are 


CASHMERE AND Cueckep SiLK Visit- 
ING Dress.—Bacx.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 3, on Page 325. 
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set over the edges of the side draperies where 
they meet the lace front. The front of the short 
pointed basque is trimmed with a lace plastron 
and jabots to correspond with the lace front of 
the skirt." The model illustrated in Fig. 3 is 
composed of a basque and drapery of sapphire 
blue cashmere, and a skirt of blue and white 
checked taffeta silk. The three flat ten-inch 
flounces which cover the latter are each edged 
with box-pleating six inches wide that is border- 
ed with wide sapphire blue velvet ribbon. The 
panier draperies are one of cashmere and one of 
silk; the pleated upper end of the silk drapery, 
coming underneath the drooping lower end of 
the pleated silk vest, produces the effect of a 
continuation of the vest. The basque has velvet 
collar and cuffs, and is trimmed with rosettes 
and straps of velvet ribbon. The bonnet has a 
puffed blue silk crown, and a brim which is cov- 
ered with velvet pleating and lined with frills of 
cream lace. Cream-colored ostrich tips are the 
trimming. In Fig. 4 sage green veiling and sage 
green and garnét checked silk are combined, and 
ornamented with garnet velvet ribbons. The 
kilt flounce is of plaid silk, with a narrow sage 
green silk pleating set underneath the edge. The 
drapery, which is of veiling, is scalloped along 
the front edge, and trimmed on the sides with 
bows of wide velvet ribbon. The basque is like- 
wise of veiling, with vest and cuffs of plaid silk, 
and a velvet standing collar. Joined to the bot- 
tom of it is a puff, tapering toward the front, 
wider and fuller on the hips, and terminating in 
the postilion at the back; loops and ends of 
inch-wide velvet ribbon fall over the top. The 
vest is covered with frills of narrow cream lace, 
and velvet ribbon bows trim the neck and sleeves. 
The round hat has a full brim of garnet velvet, 
and a shirred gauze crown. A bunch of ostrich 
tips with an aigrette is placed at the front. 





THE NOSE. 

YERHAPS you may think that there is not 
anything to say concerning this part of the 
face, but that is a mistake. The nose, indeed, 
has much to complain of—there are so few per- 
sons who are thoroughly satisfied with the ap- 
pendage they possess. I know, I may add,a 
family with a great historical name whom you 
can not offend worse than by alluding to the mere 
word “nose” in their presence ; and to allude to 
their own nose would be sufficient to provoke a 

challenge. You may smile, but this is a fact. 
“ How is it that there are so few ugly noses in Figs. 3 and 4.—Lirtir Giris’ Summer Hats 
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these parts?” I asked a lady the other day, 
whilst admiring her lovely children. “ Our leva- 
trici” (sages-femmes in French, but monthly 
nurses would do as well here), she said, “ take 
care to form the child’s features into correct 
shape, from the moment it is born until it leaves 
their care, when the mother continues the opera- 
tion, which is to gently pinch and stroke the nose 
downward every time the child is washed and 
dressed,” and thus “stumps” are never seen. 
But this must be done from the very first day; 
and, in like manner, the mouth may be prevent- 
ed from growing into very wide proportions if 
small mouth- pieces are provided for children 
wholly or partially brought up by hand. 

Even children no longer babes and all young 
persons may improve the shape of the nose by 
using the handkerchief in a downward direction, 
instead of brushing it upward and from side to 
side. 

Children should be checked if they rub up 
their nose with their hands, All habits, indeed, 
which tend to spoil the shape or enlarge the nos- 
trils must be checked. Red noses are usually 
the result of tight lacing or tight boots, which 
make both the hands and nose red. Over eating 
and drinking also produce a red nose; cold feet 
and hands likewise do the same, Any obstacle 
to a proper circulation of the blood, indeed, al- 
ways makes the nose red. When red without any 
of these causes, then there is a skin disease, and 
the usual remedies must be adopted. Always 
use linen handkerchiefs, whatever may be the 
fashion. And now, a hint, which I think will be 
of great service to you, especially if you are apt 
to take a cold in the head. Well, then, every 
morning, as soon as you rise, plunge your face in 
cold water, and draw up the water into the nose 
several times. This, besides preventing cold, 
cleanses and clears the head, and braces all its 
organs. Lastly, this operation is particularly 
recommended to all who sing, as by keeping the 
nose and head clear the voice is rendered stronger 
and more tuneful, and singing itself becomes 
easier. 

The remedy is so easy that it is worth trying, 
but precisely because it is easy, no one perhaps 
will try it. Jf you try it, however, do not expect 
a miracle, but continue the practice every morn- 
ing, when I am sure you will be satisfied with the 
result. I need not, 1 hope, warn you against the 
snuff-box, be it even a diamond one. Snuff- 
boxes are now reserved for antiquarian collec- 
tions, or for some few aged people who retain 
the habit from their fathers. 





YOLANDE. 
(Continued from front page.) 


But the tears fell faster now, and this sense 
of weakness and helplessness completely over- 
powered her, She fairly broke down, 

“T will tell you what it is,” she sobbed, in a 
kind of recklessness of despair. “It is that I 
have undertaken to do what is beyond me. I 
am not fit for it. They have asked too much of 
me. It is beyond what I can do. What can I 
do?—when I feel that I should be happy if I 
could only lie down and die, and be the cause of 
no more trouble to any one!” 

The maid was very much startled by these 
words, though she little guessed the cause of 
them. And indeed her young mistress very 
speedily—and by a force of will that she did not 
suspect herself of possessing—put an end to this 
half-hysterical fit. She drew herself up erect, 
she dried her eyes, and she told Jane that as 
soon as they got to the hotel she would go to 
bed for an hour or two and try to get some 
sleep; for that really this long fit of wakefulness 
had filled her head with all sorts of ridiculous 
fancies. 

And that was the last sign of weakness. Pale 
her face might be, as she set about the under- 
taking of this duty ; but she had steeled her heart. 
Fortunately, when they got to the hotel, and when 
she had had some breakfast, she was able to 
snatch an hour or two’s sound and refreshing 
sleep in the silence of her own room; and when 
she re-appeared even the dull-witted Jane noticed 
how much better and brisker she looked. Nay, 
there was even a kind of hopefulness and cheer- 
fulness in the way she set about making her prepa- 
rations. And first of all she told Jane fully and 
frankly of the errand on which she had come to 
London; and this, as it turned out, was a wise 
thing to do; for the good Jane regarded the 
whole situation, and her probable share in the 
adventure, with a stolid self-sufficiency which was 
as good as any courage. Oh, she said, she was 
not afraid of such people! Probably she knew 
better how to manage them than a young lady 
would. They wouldn’t frighten her! And she 
not obscurely hinted that, if there was any kind 
of incivility going on, she was quite capable of 
giving as good as she got. 

Yolande ‘had resolved, among other things, 
that, while she would implicitly obey Mr. Mel- 
ville’s instructions about making that appeal to 
her mother entirely unaided and unaccompanied, 
she might also prudently follow her father’s ad- 
vice and get such help as was necessary, with 
regard to preliminary arrangements, from his so- 
licitors, more especially as she had met one of 
those gentlemen two or three times, and so far 
was on friendly terms with him. Accordingly, 
one of the first things she did was to get into a 
cab, accompanied by ‘her maid, and drive to the 
offices of Lawrence & Lang, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. She asked for Mr. Lang, and by-and-by 
was shown into that gentleman’s room. He was 
@ tall, elderly person, with white hair, a shrewd, 
thin face, and humorous, good-natured smile. 

“Take a seat, Miss Winterbourne,” said he. 
“Very lucky you came now. In another ten 
minutes I should have been off to seek you at 
the Hotel, and we should have crossed each 
other,” 








“ But how did you know I was at the He- 
tel ?”’ she said, with a stare of astonishment. 

“Oh, we lawyers are supposed to know every- 
thing,” he answered, good-naturedly. ‘And I 
may tell you that I know of the business that 
has brought you to London, and that we shall 
be most happy to give you all the assistance in 
our power.” 

“But how can you know?” the girl said, be- 
wildered. “It was only the day before yester- 
day I decided to go, and it was only this morn- 
ing I reached London. Did my papa write to 
you, then, without telling me ?” 

“My dear young lady, if I were to answer your 
questions you would no longer believe in the 
omniscience of lawyers,” he said, with his grave 
smile. ‘No,no; you must assume that we know 
everything. And let me tell you that the step 
you are taking, though it is a bold one, deserves 
to be successful; perhaps it will be successful 
because it is a bold one. I hope so. But you 
must be prepared for a shock. Your mother 
has been ill.” 

“Ah!” said Yolande, but no more. She held 
her hands clasped. 

“T say she das been ill,” said this elderly suave 
person, who seemed to regard the girl with a 
very kindly interest. ‘Now sheis better. Three 
weeks ago my clerk found her unable to sign 
the receipt that he usually brings away with him ; 
and I was about to write to your father, when I 
thought I would wait a day or two and see; and 
fortunately she got a little better. However, 
you must be prepared to find her looking ill; and 
—and—well, I was going to say she might be 
incapable of recognizing you; but I forgot. In 
the mean time we shall be pleased to be of every 
assistance to you in our power; in fact, we have 
been instructed to consider you as under our pro- 
tection. I hope you find the Hotel com- 
fortable ?” 

“Oh yes—oh yes,” Yolande said, absently ; 
she was not thinking of any hotel; she was think- 
ing in what way these people could be of help to 
her. 

“Of course,” said he, “when you go to see 
your mother, I could send some one with you if 
you wished it; or I would go with you myself, 
for that matter; but I understand that is not con- 
sidered desirable.” 

“Oh no,” said she; “I must go alone. I 
wish to see her alone.” 

“As for your personal safety,” said he, “that 
need not alarm you. Your friends may be anx- 
ious about you, no doubt; but the very worst 
that can happen will be a little impertinence. 
You won’t mind that. I shall have a policeman 
in plain clothes standing by; if your maid should 
consider it necessary, she can easily summon him 
to you. She will be inside; he outside; so you 
have nothing to fear.” 

“ Then you know all how it has been arranged !” 
she exclaimed. 

“Why, yes; it is our business here to know 
everything,” said he, laughing, “though we are 
not allowed sometimes to say how we came by 
the information. Now what else can we do for 
you? Let me see. If your poor mother will go 
with you, you might wish to take her to some 
quiet sea-side place, perhaps, for her health ?” 

“Oh yes; I wish to take her away from Lon- 
don at once,” Yolande said, eagerly. 

“Weill, a client of ours has just left some 
lodgings at Worthing—in fact, we have recom- 
mended them on one or two occasions, and we 
have been told that they gave satisfaction. The 
rooms are clean and nicely furnished, and the 
landlady is civil and obliging. She is a gentle- 
woman, in short, in reduced circumstances, but 
not overreaching. I think you might safely take 
the rooms.” 

“ Will you give me the address, if you please ?” 

He wrote the address on a card, and gave it her. 

“ But do not trouble to write,” said he; “we 
will do that for you, and arrange terms.” 

“ But I must “go down to see the place first,” 
said she. “I can go-there and get back in one 
day—to-morrow—can I not?” 

“But why should you give yourself so much 
trouble ?” he said. 

“What a daughter can do for her own mo- 
ther, that is not called trouble,” she answered, 
simply. “Is Worthing a large town?” 

“No; not a large town. It is one of the 
smaller watering-places.” 

“ But one could hire there a pony and a pony- 
chaise ?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“ And could one take the rooms and hire the 
pony and pony-chaise conditionally ?” 

“{ don’t quite understand you.” 

“Could one say, ‘ Yes, I shall want these most 
likely; but if I telegraph to you to-morrow or 
next day that I do not want them, then there is 
no bargain, and there is nothing to pay ?’” 

“T have no doubt they would make that ar- 
rangement with you. That would be merely re- 
serving the refusal for you for a certain number 
of days.” 

“Two days at the most,” said Yolande, who 
seemed to have studied this matter—even as she 
used to study the details of her future housekeep- 
ing at Allt-nam-ba when she was sitting on the 
deck of the great steamer with the Mediterranean 
Sea around her. 

“May I presume to ask,” said he, “ whether 
you are sufficiently supplied with money? We 
have no instructions from your father; but we 
shall be pleased if you consider us your bankers.” 

“T have only eight or nine pounds,” said she, 
“in money; but also I have three blank checks 
which my papa signed: that is enough, is it not ?” 

“Well, yes, I should say that was enough,” he 
remarked, with a perfectly subdued irony. “ But 
those blank checks are dangerous things, if you 
will permit me to say so. I would strongly ad- 
vise you, my dear Miss Winterbourne, to destroy 
them, and to send to us for such sums as you may 
want from time to time, That would be much 














the safer plan. And if there is any other partic- 
ular in which we can be of the least assistance to 
you, you will please let us know. We can always 
send some one to you, and a telegram from Worth- 
ing only costs a shilling. As we have received 
such strict injunctions about looking after you, 
we must keep up our character as your guardian.” 

“T thought you said my papa had not sent you 
any instructions,” Yolande exclaimed again. 

“ About the checks, my dear young lady,” said 
he, promptly. 

“Then I wish you to tell me something of those 
people—I wish to know who and what they are.” 

“T think, Miss Winterbourne,” said he, gravely, 
“that the information would not edify you much,” 

“But I wish to know,” said she; “I wish to 
know the sort of people one must expect to find 
there.” 

“The facts are simple, then. He is a drunken 
scoundrel, to put the matter shortly. I believe 
he was once in a fairly good position—I rather 
think he was called to the Bar; but he never prac- 
ticed. Betting on races‘and drink finished him, 
between them. Then he tried to float a bit by 
marrying the proprietress of a public-house—an 
illiterate woman; but he drank through her mon- 
ey, and the public-house, and everything. Now 
they are supposed to let out this house in rooms; 
but as that would involve trouble, my own im- 
pression is they have no lodgers but your mo- 
ther, and are content to live on the very ample al- 
lowance that we are instructed to pay her monthly. 
Well, no doubt they will be very angry if you suc- 
ceed in taking away from them their source of 
income ; and the man, if he is drunk, may be 
impertinent; but that is all you have to fear. I 
would strongly advise you to go in the evening. 
Then the presence of the policeman in the street 
will not arouse suspicion ; and if there should be 
any trifling disturbance, it will be less likely to 
attract the notice of by-standers. Might I ask— 
please forgive me if I am impertinent’’—he said, 
“but I have known all about this sad story from 
the beginning, and I am naturally curious—may 
I ask whether the idea of your going to your mo- 
ther, alone, and taking her away with you, alone, 
was a suggestion of your father’s ?” 

“Tt was not,” said she, with downcast eyes. 
“Tt was the suggestion of a friend whose ac- 
quaintanceship—whose friendship—we made in 
the Highlands—a Mr. Melville.” 

“ Ah,” said he, and he glanced at a card that 
was lying before him on the table. “It is bold 
—bold,” he added, musingly. “ One thing is cer- 
tain, everything else has failed. My dear young 
lady, I am afraid, however successful you may be, 
your life for some time to come will not be as 
happy and cheerful as one could wish for one of 
your age.” 

“That I am not particular about,” said Yo- 
lande, absently. 

“ However, in a matter of this kind, it is not 
my place to advise: I am a servant only. You 
are going down to Worthing to-morrow. I will 
give you a list of trains there and back, to save 
you the trouble of hunting through a time-table. 
You will be back in the evening. Now do you 
think it desirable that I should get this man 
whom I mean to employ in your service to hang 
about the neighborhood of the house to-morrow, 
just to get some notion of the comings and go- 
ings of the people ?” 

“T think it would be most desirable,” Yolande 
said. 

“Very well; it shall be done. Let me see: 
this is Thursday; to-morrow you go to Worthing. 
Could you call here on Saturday to hear what the 
man has to say, or shall he wait on you at the 
Hotel ?” 

“T would rather call here,” she said. 

“Very well; and what hour would be most 
convenient ?” 

“ Ten—is it too soon ?” 

“Not at all,” said he, jotting down a memo- 
randum on a diary before him. ‘ Now one thing 
more, Will you oblige me by burning those 
checks? I will write to your father, and take 
the responsibility.” 

“If you think it right I will,” she said, “as 
soon as I go back to the hotel.” 

“ And here,” he continued, going to a safe and 
fetching out some Bank of England notes, “ is 
£25 in £5 notes; it is not so serious a matter if 
one of these should go astray. Please put these 
in your purse, Miss Winterbourne ; and when you 
want any further sums you have only to write to 
us.” 

She thanked him, and rose, and bade him 
good-by. 

“Good-by, Miss Winterbourne,” said he, in a 
very friendly way; “and please to remember 
that although, of course, all the resources of our 
firm are at your disposal as a matter of business, 
still I hope you may count on us for something 
more than that, if there is any way we can help 
you—TI mean in a private and personal way. If 
any such occasion should arise, please remember 
that your father and I were friends together in 
Slagpool five-and-thirty years ago, and anything 
that I can do for his daughter will be a great 
pleasure to me.” 

As she left she thought that London did not 
seem to be, after all, such a terrible place to be 
alone in. Here was protection, guardianship, 
friendship, and assistance put all around her at 
the very outset. There were no more qualms or 
sinkings of the heart now. When she got out- 
side it suddenly occurred to her that she would 
like to go away in search of the street in which 
her mother lived, and reconnoitre the house. 
Might there not be some chance of her coming 
out ?—the day was fairly fine for London. And 
how strange to see her mother walking before 
her. She felt sure she should recognize her. And 
then—perhaps—what if one were suddenly to dis- 
card all preparations? what if she were to be 
quickly caught, and carried off, and transferred 
to the safety of the —— Hotel, before any one 
could interfere ? 








But when she had ordered the cabman to drive 
to Oxford Circus, and got into the cab, along with 
Jane, she firmly put away from her all these wild 
possibilities. This undertaking was too serious 
a matter to be imperiled by any rashness. She 
might look at the street, at the house, at the win- 
dows; but not if her mother were to come out 
and pass her by, touching her skirts even, would 
she declare herself. She was determined to be 
worthy of the trust that had been placed in her. 

At Oxford Cireus they dismissed the cab, and 
walked some short distance, until they found the 
place they were in search of—a dull, respectable- 
looking, quiet, misty little thoroughfare, lying just 
back from the continuous roar of Oxford Street. 
She passed the house once or twice, too, knowing 
it by its number, but there was no sign of life in 
it. The small, curtained windows showed no one 
sitting there or leoking out. She waited and 
waited; went to distant points, and watched ; 
but save for an occasional butcher’s boy or post- 
man the street remained uniformly empty. Then 
she remembered that it was drawing toward the 
afternoon, and that poor Jane was probably 
starving; so she called another cab, and drove to 
the hotel. 

Next day was a busy day—after that life of 
quietude far away among the hills. She got to 
Worthing about twelve, and went straight to the 
lodgings that had been recommended by Mr. 
Lang, which she found in one of the bright and 
cheerful-looking terraces fronting the sea. She 
was much pleased with the rooms, which were 
on the first floor, the sitting-room opening on to 
a baleony prettily decorated with flowers; and 
she also took rather a fancy to the little old lady 
herself, who was at first rather anxious and nerv- 
ous, but who grew more friendly under the influ- 
ence of Yolande’s calm and patronizing gentle- 
ness. Under the conditions mentioned to Mr. 
Lang she took the rooms, and gave her name 
and address and her father’s name and address, 
adding, with the smallest touch of pride, 

“Of course you know him by reputation.” 

“Oh yes, indeed,” somewhat vaguely said this 
timid, pretty little old lady, who was the widow 
of a clergyman, and whose sole and whole notion 
of politics was that the Radicals and other evil- 
disposed persons of that kind were plotting the 
destruction of the Church of England, which to 
her meant nothing more nor less than the swal- 
lowing up of the visible universe. “He is in 
Parliament, is he not ?” 

“Yes,” said Yolande; “and some people wish 
he were not there. He is a little too honest and 
outspoken for them.” 

Next she went to a livery-stable keeper, and 
asked about his terms for the hire of a pony and 
pony-carriage. These terms seemed to her rea- 
sonable, but they were not; for she was judging 
them by the Inverness standard, whereas that 
standard is abnormally high, for the reason that 
the Inverness livery-stable keepers have demands 
made on them for only two or, at most, three 
months in the year, and are quite content, for 
the other nine months, to lend out their large 
stock of horses for nothing to any of the neigh- 
boring lairds or farmers who will take them and 
feed them. However, the matter was not a seri- 
ous one. 

The next morning she called at the office of 
Messrs. Lawrence & Lang, heard what the man 
who had been posted in that little thoroughfare 
had to say, and arranged that she should go alone 
to the house that evening at eight o’clock. She 
had no longer in her eyes the pretty timidity and 
bashfulness of a child; she bore herself with the 
demeanor of a woman, 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
AN ABDUCTION. 


A Few minutes before eight on that evening, in 
the thoroughfare just mentioned, a short, thickset 
man was standing by a lamp-post, either trying to 
read or pretending to read an evening newspaper 
by the dull yellow light. Presently a hansom cab 
drove up to the corner of the street and stopped 
there, and a taller and younger man got out and 
came along to the lamp-post. 

“T would go a dozen yards nearer,” said the 
new-comer. 

“Very well, sir,” said the other. And then he 
added, “The master of the house has just gone 
out, sir.” 

“So much the better,” said the younger man, 
carelessly. ‘“ There will be the less bother—prob- 
ably none at all. But you keep a little bit near- 
er after the young lady has gone into the house.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

The new-comer apparently did not consider that 
any great vigilance or surveillance would be ne- 
cessary, but all the same, while he still left the 
hansom at the corner of the street, he walked 
along a few yards further (glancing in passing 
at the windows of one of the houses), until he 
came to a narrow entry leading down into a court- 
yard, and there a step or two into the gloom of 
the little passage effectually hid him from sight. 

Punctually at eight o’clock a four-wheeled cab 
appeared and drew up, and Yolande got out, fol- 
lowed by her maid. Without delay or hesitation 
she crossed the pavement and knocked at the 
door. A girl of about fifteen opened it. 

“Is Mrs. Winterbourne within ?” said Yolande, 
calmly. 

The girl eyed her doubtfully. ‘“ Y—yes, miss.” 

“T wish to see her, if you please.” 

“Y—yes, miss; if you wait for a moment I'll 
go and tell missis.” 

“No,” said Yolande, promptly, and she passed 


into the lobby without further ado—* no, I will 


not trouble your mistress. Please show me 


where I shall find Mrs. Winterbourne; that is 
enough.” 

Now the girl looked frightened, for the two 
strangers were inside, and she glanced behind her 
to see whether her mistress were not coming to 
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her relief. Moreover, this tall young lady had an 
imperious way with her. 

“Which is her room ?” 

“T—that is her sitting-room,” stammered the 
girl. Indeed, they were all standing just outside 
the door of it. 

“Thank you,” she said, and she put her hand 
on the handle of the door. “Jane, wait for me.” 
The next moment she was inside the room, and 
the door shut behind her. 

A spasm of fear caught her and struck her mo- 
tionless. Some one sat there—some one in a 
chair—idly looking into the fire, a newspaper 
flung aside.” And what horror might not have 
to be encountered now? She had been warned ; 
she had prepared herself; but still— 

Then the next moment a great flood of pity 
and joy and gratitude filled her heart; for the 
face that was turned to her—that regarded her 
with a mild surprise—though it was emaciated 
and pallid, was not unlovable; and the eyes were 
large and strange and melancholy. This poor 
lady rose, and with a gentle courtesy regarded 
her visitor, and.said, 

“T beg your pardon; I did not hear you come 
into the room.” 

What a strange voice—hollow and distant ; 
and it was clear that she was looking at this new- 
comer only with a vague, half-pleased curiosity, 
not with any natural wonder at such an intrusion. 
Yolande could not speak. She forgot all that 
she had meant to say. Her heart seemed to be 
choking her. 

* Mother,” she managed to say at length, “ you 
do not know, then, that I am your daughter.” 

‘““ My Yolande ?” she said—and she retreated a 
step, as if in fear, “You are not my Yolande— 
you ?” 

She regarded her apparently with some strange 
kind of dread—as if she were an apparition. 
There was no wonder, or joy, or sudden impulse 
of affection. 

“You—you can not be my Yolande—my daugh- 
ter?” 

“ But indeed I am, mother,” said the girl, with 
the tears running down her face in spite of her- 
self. “Ah! it is cruel that I should come to you 
as a stranger—that you should have no word of 
kindness for me. But no matter. We shall soon 
make up for all these years. Mother, I have come 
to take you away. You must no longer be here 
alone. You will come with me, will you not?” 

The pale, emaciated, hollow-voiced woman came 
nearer now, and took Yolande’s hand, and regard- 
ed her with a kind of vague, pleased curiosity and 
kindness. 

“And you are really my Yolande, then? How 
tall you are! and beautiful too—like an angel. 
When I have thought of you, it was not like this. 
What beautiful, beautiful hair! and so straight 
you have grown, and tall! So they have sent you 
to me at last. But it is too late now—too late.” 

‘*No, no, mother, it is not too late. You will 
come away with me, will you not—now—at once ?” 

The other shook her head sadly; and yet it was 
obvious that she was taking more and more inter- 
est in her daughter—regarding her from top to 
toe, admiring her dress even, and all the time 
holding her hand. 

“Oh no, I can not go away with you,” she 
said. “It is not for you to be hampered with 
one like me. [am content. I am at peace here. 
I am quite happy here. You are young, rich, 
beautiful; you will have a beautiful life; every- 
thing beautiful round you, It is so strange to 
look at you!) And who sent you? The lawyers, 
What do they want now? Why do 
they not let me alone?” 

She let the girl’s hand fall, and turned away 
dejectedly, and sank down into the easy-chair 
again with a sigh. But Yolande was mistress of 
herself now. She went forward, put her hand 
upon her mother’s shoulder, and said, firmly : 

“ Mother, I will not allow you to remain here. 
It is not a fit place for you. I have come to take 
you away myself; the lawyers have not sent me; 
they want nothing. Dear mother, do make up 
your mind to come away with me—now !” 

Her entreaty was urgent; for she could hear 
distinctly that there were some “ high words” be- 
ing bandied in the lobby, and she wished to get 
her mother away without any unseemly squabble. 

“Do, mother! Everything is ready. You and 
I will go away together to Worthing, and the sea 
air and the country drives will soon make you 
well again. I have got everything prepared for 
you—pretty rooms fronting the sea; and a bal- 
cony where you can sit and read; and I have a 
pony-carriage to take vou for drives through the 
lanes. Ah, now, to think it is your own daugh- 
ter who is asking you! You can not refuse! 
You can not refuse !” 

She had risen again and taken Yolande’s hand, 
but her look was hesitating, bewildered. 

“They will be angry,” said she, timidly; for 
now the dissension without was clearly audible. 

“ Who, then 2?” said Yolande, proudly. “ You 
will leave them to me, mother; I am not afraid. 
Ah, if you saw how much prettier the rooms are 
at Worthing !—yes ; and no longer you will have 
to sit alone by yourself in the evening. Come, 
mother !” 

At this moment the door opened, and a short, 
stout, red-faced, black-haired woman made her ap- 
pearance. It was clear that the altercation with 
Jane had not improved her temper. 

“IT beg your pardon, young lady,” said she, with 
studied deference, “ but I want to know what this 
means.” 

Yolande turned, with flashing eyes. 

“ Leave the room !”” 

For a second the woman was cowed by her 
manner; but the next moment she had bridled 
up again. 

“ Leave the room, indeed! Leave the room— 
in my own house! Not until I’m paid. And 
what's more, the poor dear lady isn’t going to be 
taken away against her will. She knows who her 
iriends are. She knows who have looked after 


I suppose. 














her and nursed her. She sha’n’t be forced away 
from the house against her will, I warrant vou.” 

“Leave the room this instant, or I will send 
for a policeman!” Yolande said; and she had 
drawn herself up to her full height, for her mo- 
ther, poor creature, was timidly shrinking behind 
her. 

“A policeman! Hoity-toity!” said the other, 
with her little black eyes sparkling. “ You'd 
better have no policemen in here. It’s not them 
that are robbing a poor woman that should call 
for a policeman. But you haven’t taken her with 
you yet, and what’s more, she sha’n’t move an 
inch out of this house until every farthing that’s 
owing to us is paid—that she sha’n’t. We're 
not going to be robbed so long as there’s the law. 
Not till every farthing is paid, I warrant you !— 
so perhaps you’ll let the poor dear lady alone, 
and leave her in the care of them that she knows 
to be her friends. A policeman, indeed! Not 
one step shall she budge until every farthing of 
her debt is paid.” 

Now for the moment Yolande was completely 
disconcerted. It was a point she had not fore- 
seen ; it was a point, therefore, on which she had 
asked no counsel, She had been assured by Mr. 
Lang that she had nothing to fear in taking away 
her mother from this house—that she was acting 
strictly within her legal rights. But how about 
this question of debt? Could they really detain 
her? Outwardly, however, she showed no symp- 
tom of this sudden doubt. She said to the wo- 
man, with perfect calmness : 

“ Your impertinence will be of little use to you. 
My mother is going with me; I am her guardian. 
if you interfere with me, it will be at your own 
peril. If my mother owes you anything, it will 
be paid.” 

“ How am I to know that? Here she is, and 
here she shall remain until every farthing is paid. 
We are not going to be robbed in that way.” 

“T tell you that whatever is owing to you will 
be paid,” said Yolande. “ You need not pretend 
that you have any fear of being robbed; you 
know you widl be paid. And now I wish you to 
tell me where my mother’s things are. Which 
is her bedroom ?” 

“Tl show you whether you can ride the high 
horse over me!” said the woman, with her eyes 
glittering with anger. “Tl go and fetch my 
husband, that I will.” And the next second she 
had left the room and the house too, running 
out into the night bare-headed. 

“ Now, mother,” said Yolande, quickly, “now 
is our chance! Where are your things? Oh, 
you must not think of packing anything; we will 
send for what you want to-morrow. But do you 
really owe these people anything ?” 

“T don’t know,” said her mother, who seemed 
to have been terrified by this threat on the part 
of the woman. 

“Well, then, where is your hat?—where is 
your shawl? Where is your room ?” 

Almost mechanically she opened the folding- 
doors that formed one side of the apartment, dis- 
closing beyond a bedroom. Yolande preceded 
her, picked up the things she wanted, and helped 
her to put them on. 

“Come, now, mother; we will get away before 
they come back. Oh, vou need not be afraid. 
Everything is arranged for you. There is a cab 
waiting for us outside.” 

“Who is in it ?” said the mother, drawing back 
with a gesture of fear. 

“ Why, no one at all,” said Yolande, cheerfully, 
“But my maid is just outside, in the passage. 
Come along, mother.” 

“Where are we going ? 

“To the hotel where I am staying, to be sure. 
Everything is arranged for you; we are to have 
supper together—you and I—all by ourselves. 
Will that please you, mother ?” 

“ Wait for a moment, then.” 

She went back into the bedroom, and almost 
instantly re-appeared, glancing at Yolande with a 
quick, furtive look that the girl did not under- 
stand. She understood after. 

“Come, then.” 

She took her mother by the hand and led her 
as if she werea child. In the lobby they encount- 
ered Jane, and Jane was angry. 

“ Another minute, miss, and I would 
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have 


turned her out by the shoulders,” she said, sav- 
agely, 

“Oh, it is all right,’ said Yolande, briskly. 
“ Everything is quite right. 


Open the door, Jane, 





there’s a good girl.” 

They had got out from the house, and were in- 
deed crossing the pavement, when the landlady 
again made her appearance, coming hurriedly up 
in the company of a man who looked like (what 
he was) a butler out of employment, and who was 
obviously drunk. He began to hector and bully. 
He interposed himself between them and the cab. 

“You ain’t going away like this. You ain’t 
going to rob poor people like this! You come 
back into the house until we settle this affair.” 

Now Yolande’s only aim was to get clear of 
the man and to get her mother put into the cab; 
but he stood in front of her, whichever way she 
made the attempt; and at last he put his hand on 
her arm to force her back to the house. It was 
an unfortunate thing for him that he did so. 
There was a sudden crash; the man reeled back, 
staggered, and then fell like-a log on to the pave- 
ment; and Yolande, bewildered by the instanta- 
neous nature of the whole occurrence, only knew 
that something like a black shadow had gone 
swiftly by. All this appeared to have happened 
in a moment, and in that same moment here was 
the policeman in plain clothes, whom she knew 
by sight. 

“What a shame to strike the poor man!” said 
he to the landlady, who was on her knees shriek- 
ing by the side of her husband. “ But he ain’t 
much hurt, mum. I'll help him in-doors, mum. 
I’m a constable, [am. I wish I knew who done 
that; I'd have the law agin him.” 

As he uttered these words of consolation he 
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regarded the prostrate man with perfect equa- 
nimity, and a glance over his shoulder informed 
him that in the confusion Yolande and her mo- 
ther and the maid had got into the cab and driven 
off. Then he proceeded to raise the stupefied 
ex-butler, who certainly had received a “ facer,” 
but who presently came to himself as near as the 
fumes of rum would allow. Nay, he helped, or 
rather steadied, the man into the house, and as- 
sured the excited landlady that the law would 
find out who had committed this outrage ; but he 
refused the offer of a glass of something on the 
plea that he was on duty. Then he took down 
the number of the house in his note-book, and 
left. 

As he walked along the street he was sudden- 
ly accosted by the tall, broad-shouldered voung 
man who had disappeared into the narrow entry. 

“Why weren’t you up in time ?” said the lat- 
ter, angrily. 

“ Lor, sir, you was so quick !” 

“Ts that drunken idiot hurt ?” 

“ Well, sir, he may ’ave a black eye in the morn- 
ing—maybe a pair on ’em. But ’tain’t no mat- 
ter. He’ll think he run agin a lamp-post. He’s 
as drunk as drunk.” 

“ What was the row about ? 
word.” 

“Why, sir, they said as the lady owed them 
something.” 

“Oh, that was the dodge. However, it’s all 
settled now—very well settled. Let me see, I sup- 
pose Lawrence & Lang pay you?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

+ “Well, you know, I don’t think you did your 
best. You weren’t sharp enough. When you 
saw that drunken brute seize hold of the young 
lady’s arm you should have been there—on the 
spot—on the instant—” 

“Lor, sir, you was so quick! 
went over like a nine-pin.” 

“Well, the affair is satisfactory as it stands,” 
said the younger and taller man, “and I am well 
satisfied, and so I suppose you don’t mind my 
adding a sovereign to what Lawrence & Lang 
will give you.” 

“Thank ye, sir,’ 


I couldn’t hear a 


And the man 


’ 


said the man, touching his cap. 
Good-night.”’- 


“ Here you are, then. 
’ 


“ Good-night, sir. 

Then the younger man walked on to the cor- 
ner of the street, jumped into the hansom that 
was still awaiting him there, called through the 
trap-door to the driver, “‘ United Universities, 
corner of Suffolk Street, Pall Mall,’ and so was 
driven off. 

That same night Yolande wrote the following 
letter to her father: 





“My pear Papa,—I wish that I might write 
this letter in French, for my heart is so full; but 
I know you would not like it, so I will do my best 
in English. It is all over and settled ; my mo- 
ther is with me—in this room where I am writ- 
ing—reading a little, but not so agitated by the 
events of the day, or rather this evening, that 
one might expect. It is I who am agitated: 
please forgive any errors. But, oh, it was the 
saddest thing ever seen in the world, for a mother 
to be standing opposite her own daughter, and 
not caring for her—not knowing her. We were 
two strangers. But my heart was glad. I had 
had the apprehension that I should have to over- 
come emotions; that it might be only duty that 
would keep me by her side; but no, no. When I 
saw her face, and her gentle eyes, I said to my- 
self how easy would be the task of loving her as 
a daughter should. Dear papa, she is so ill; 
and also she seems so far away and absorbed and 
sad. She is only a little interested in me—only 
a little. But yet I think she is pleased. I have 
shown her what wardrobe I have with me, and 
that pleased her a little; but it is I who will have 
to be the guardian, and buy things for her. She 
was pleased with my dressing-bag, and to-mor- 
row I am going to buy her the most beautiful 
one I can get in London. Mr. Lang asked me to 
burn the three blank checks you gave me, and I 
did that, and I am to have money from him; but 
after the dressing-bag I hope there will not be 
much expense; for we shall be living quietly at 
Worthing; and I know that when you gave Mrs. 
Graham the expensive piece of broderie at Cairo 
you will not grudge me that I give my mother a 
beautiful dressing-bag. 

“Tt has all happened just as Mr. Melville 
planned. How he could have foreseen so much I 
can not tell; perhaps it is that I followed to his 
instructions as nearly as I could. The people 
were insolent somewhat; but to me, not to my 
mother; so that is right. But at the end, when 
we were coming away, the man seized me, and 
then I was frightened—he wished me to go back 
into the house—and then, I know not how, he 
was struck and fell; perhaps by the policeman it 
was, but I did not stay to look. I hurried my mo- 
ther into the cab, and we are here safe and sound. 
Poor Jane is so angry. She demands to go back 
to-morrow to reeover some things of my mother’s, 
and also that she wants to ‘have it out’ with the 
woman because of the way she spoke to me; but 
this I will not allow. I shall write to Messrs. 
Lawrence & Lang to-night to send some one; 
also to pay whatever is owing. 

“She has just come over and stroked my hair, 
and gone back to her chair again; I think she is 
a little more affectionate to me now; and oh! [ 





am so anxious to get away to the sea air, that it 
may wake her out of this lethargy. I know it 
will, I am sure of it. We have got such cheer- 
ful rooms! The address, dear papa, is Arbutus 
Villa, Terrace, Worthing; please give it to 
Duncan, and tell him to send me each week a 
brace of grouse, a brace of black game, one or 
two hares, and any odd ptarmigan or snipe you 
may get; then I will know that they are good. 
To-night we had supper together; alas! she ate 
searcely anything. I asked if she would have a 








little wine—no; she seemed to have a horror of 
| it; even to be frightened. She came round the 


table and took me by the hand, and begged of 
me to be always with her. I said was not that 
what I had come for? She said, with such a 
Strange voice, ‘I need he Pp I need he lp’; and [ 
answered that now evervthing was to be reversed, 
and that I was to be the 
take charge of her 


mother to her, and to 
Then she cried a little; but 
I think she was pleased with me; and when I 
said that I wanted to write a letter, after we had 
finished, she said she would read until I had 
written the letter, and then that she wished to 
hear where I had been, and how IL had lived in 
the Highlands. 


Perhaps in time I will persuade 
her to be affect 





nate to me; on mv part it will 


not be difficult that I should soon love he r, for 
she is gentle, and to regard her fills one’s heart 
with pity. I had great terror that it might not 
be so. 


“To-morrow, if it is possible, I think we will 
get away to Worthing. 
my guardianship. Perhaps by a middle-day 
train, if I have to buy some things for my mo 
ther. Or why not there, where we shall have 
plenty of time? I away from 
the town—in clear, brisk air; then we shall have 
the long, quiet, beautiful days to become ac- 
quainted with each other. It is so strange, 
not, a mother and daughter becoming acquainted 
with each other? But, since Iam her guardian, 
I must not let her sit up too late; and so good- 
night, dear, dear papa, from your affectionate 
daughter, YOLAND! 


I am anxious to begin 


wish to see her 





That was naturally the end of the letter, and 
yet she held it open before her for some time in 
hesitation. And then she took her pen and add 
ed: “I can not tell you how glad it would make 
me if you had time to write a long letter to me 
about Allt-nam-ba, and all the people there; for 
one can not help looking back to the place where 
one has been happy.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS 

Preeay.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, 
Vol. XVL ; get gros grain, and do not have a polonaise. 
Use gray or black cashmere to combine with your sum- 
mer silk. 

Runy.—The long-waisted dresses are still worn, also 
the full Mother Hubbard styles. Get black French 
bunting or summer camel’s-hair for yourself, and make 
it with pleated skirt, habit basque, and drapery, and 
use a little embroidery for collar and cuffs. 

Wessaven, [ncoonrro, anp Oruers.—Girls in their 
teens and older young ladies who have broad low fo 
heads wear their hair combed straight back 
using a Pompadour roll—and coil it broadly and low 
behind. If the forehead is too high for this, a crimpec 
fringe, bang, or some small curved locks cover : 
upper part, or shade it without entirely concealing it. 

Frepa.—Make a white mull evening dress short, 
with a shirred basque, puffed drapery, and put puffs 
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not even 
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alternating with gathered frills of Oriental lace aroun 


your checked silk with plain Surah, cashmere, ve t 
or else with similar checked silk that has also bro- 
caded or velvet figures upon i 

Prrrctexep.—Use your lavender striped silk for a 
pleated skirt, with a basque and drapery of lavender 
nuns’ veiling or of grenadine. 

E.ia.—Your black satin wil! be stylishly simple if 
well carried out. Have the velvet jacket round, with 
tabs, or else a habit basque. 

Yoranpr.—Combine cashmere with silks when mak- 
ing them over. Use lace, embroidery, and velvet on 
summer silks. The gingham polonaise will answer 

T. V.—Line your waist, and make foundation skirt 
of ble silk or cotton satteen. Make the basque and 
over-skirt of the brocade, and the skirt of iron grena- 
dine. Use cut pattern 3382, illustrated in Bazar No. 
7, Vol. XVI. 

Meta R.—Use polonaise cut pattern 3393. Knit your 
brother a pair of black or dark blue silk socks. 

A Sunsoriser.—Use cream on cream, and pale blue 
on pale blue, for embroidering cashmere dresses. 

Mrs. J. G. C.—Cream-colored cashmere with bands 
of embroidery done on the cashmere for bust, edge of 
basque, neck, and sleeves, will answer for your basque. 

L. M. N. O. P.—The princesse coats and sack walk 
ing coats are most used for small boys. Usé cashmere 
alone with velvet ribbon, and make by design for 
checked silk dress illustrated on page 188 of Bazar 
No. 12, Vol. XVI. 

Quanpary.—For summer silks read Bazar No. 13, 
Vol. XVI. 

Myra.—Have side panels and lengthwise folds or 
y of crape on the skirt, with a border 
yard deep. Line the basque with silk, and make 
it plain. The small bonnet covered twice with doubled 
crape, and draped with a veil that extends to the knees, 
will suit you. 

Lovisa.—The genuine Newmarket coat has seams 
across the hips, and some flat pleats up the Open seam 
in the middle of the back, but many long close Jersey 
coats without pleats or opening on the back are also 
called Newmarkets. 

L. C. B.—Your sample is very bright for a spring 
dress, but would answer if nearly covered with checked 
silk or with nuns’ veiling of softer green fora summer 
dress, Use the stripes for the skirt and the checks 
for the over-dress. 

L. W. 8S.—The Mother Hubbard cloaks are still worn 
by little girls. 

Sr. Lovuts.—Do not alter your suit, but retrim it with 
three rows of inch-wide velvet ribbon of a darker shade 
or black. Have a polonaise of blac! 1 V 
velvet figures on it to w i » 
If you are a regular reader of the Bazar you must ha 
seen Our answers to queries similar to those made by 
you. Our space is too limited to admit of repetition 

Turo.—Get one of the new checked silks in colors 
like your sample, with brown velvet raised figures 
upon it; for hints about combining and making read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 13, Vol. XVI 

Curistine.—For a plain travelling dress get Chevio, 
or camel’s-hair, and make with a pleated skirt and pe- 
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] Get cashmere of the same shade, and make 
by the polonaise pattern 3393, illustrated in Bazar No. 
10, Vol. XVI., and trim with soutache or with velvet 
ribbon. 

Constant Reaper.—With a dark blue satin dress at 
a quiet church wedding the bride should wear a bon- 
net to match the dress, and light or cream white un- 
dressed kid gloves. The groom should wear a me- 
dinm light folded scarf of very small brocaded pattern. 

Pansy.—The bride’s brown cashmere dress should 
he short, with a small bonnet of the same color and 
light tan-colored gloves. 

Pavuitne.—Boys of two and a half years will wear 
wide-brimmed soft straw hats, trimmed with ottoman 
ribbon and pompons in the summer. 

Liva H.—The embroidered initials for bats are still 
used. Paniers remain in fashion. Undressed kid 
gloves are most fashionable, but dressed kids are pre- 
ferred by many. 
L. Q.—At a day wedding, no matter how the bride is 

sed, the groom wears a black cloth Prince Albert 
coat, vest of the same, and dark trousers. His 
gloves match those of the bride, or they may be slight- 
ly darker, or he may omit gloves if he chooses. Me- 
dium light brocaded satin scarf, or else ottoman silk 
in flat folds. 














A MISTAKEN CHARITY. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 
were In a field a 
with a 


little, low, 
foot - path 
several rods dis- 


green 


weather - stained 


T HERE 

cottage, 
leading to it from the highway 
tant, and two old women— 
and old knife 


the sho ou 


one with a tin pan 
dandelion 
g and the other 


» wate hei 


searching fot greens 
amongst 
sitting on the I , or, rather, 
having the appearance of watching he: 

“ Air there enough for a mess, Harriét ?” 


ed the old woman on the doc She accent- 


ask- 


ed oddly the last syllable of the Harriet, and there 
was a curious quality in her feeble, cracked old 
Besides the question denoted by the ar- 

gement of her words and the rising inflec- 
tion, there was another, broader and subtler, the 
very es 
voice it the cracked, quavering notes that she 
used reached out 
groped like fingers in the dark 


The old woman on her knees in the 
searching for dandelions did not reply : 
dently had not heard the question. 
woman on the door-step, after waiting a few 


grass 


of all questioning, in the tone of her | 


of themselves, and asked, and | 
One would have | 
known by the voice that the old woman was blind. | 


she evi- | 
Soe the old | 


| minutes with her head turned expectantly, ask 


ed again, varying her question slightly, and speak- 
ing louder : 

“ Air there enough for a mess, do ye s’pose, 
Harriét ?” 

The old woman in the grass heard this time. 
straightening out the rheumatic old muscles was 
evidently a painful one ; then she eyed the greens 
heaped up in the tin pan, and pressed them down 
with her hand. 

“Wa’al, I don’t know, Charlotte,” 

“oat 


she replied, 
hoarse!y, “7 rl 


’ain’t 
down 
I can nts enough to dig ’em.” 

“T'd give consider’ble to help ye, Harriét,” said 
the old woman on the door-step. 

But the other did not he: 
on her knees in the grass again, anxiously spying 
out the dandelions. 


got near enough for a mess; 


do to bend my 


So the old woman on the door-step crossed her | 


little shrivelled hands over her calico knees, and 


sat quite still, with the soft spring wind blowing | 


over her 


The old wooden door-step was sunk low down | 
: grasses, and the whole house to which | 


amongst th 


HARPER "S BA ZA. 


itv on ’em here, but T | 


they do bile | 
so when you get ’em in the pot; an’ it’s all | 


| ive rank as a house, 
r her; she was down | 


| it belonged had an air of settling down and mould- 
| ering into the grass as into its own grave. 


When Harriet Shattuck grew deaf and rheu- 


| matic, and had to give up her work as tailoress, | 
| and Charlotte Shattuck lost her eve 
| unable to do any more sewing for her livelihood, | 
She rose slowly and laboriously ; the effort of 


sight, and was 


it was a small and trifling charity for the rich man 


| who held a mortgage on the little house in which 
| they had been born and lived all their lives to 


give them the use of it, rent and interest free. 
He might well have taken credit to himself 
for not charging a squirrel for his tenement in 
some old decaying tree in his woods. 


WANN Mal 


HH | i ‘\ 


So ancient was tie little habitation, so waver- 
ing and mouldering, the hands that had fashion- 
ed it had lain still so long in their graves, that it 
almost seemed to have fallen below its distinct 
Rain and snow had filtered 
throngh its roof, mosses had grown over it, worms 
had eaten it, and birds built their nests under its 
ea nature had almost completely overrun and 
obliterated the work of man, and taken her own 
to herself again, till the house seemed as much a 
natural ruin as an old tree stump. 

The Shattucks had always been poor people 
and common people i nd re- 
finement or fiue a ! characterized 
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any of them; they had always been poor and 
coarse and common. The father and his father 
before him had simply lived in the poor little 
house, grubbed for their living, and then un- 
questioningly died. The mother had been of no 
rarer stamp, and the two daughters were cast 
in the same mould. 

After their parents’ death Harriet and Char- 
lotte had lived along in the old place from youth 
to old age, with the one hope of ability to keep a 
roof over their heads, covering on their backs, and 
victuals in their mouths—an all-sufficient one with 
them. 
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Neither of them had ever had a lover: they 
had always seemed to repel rather than attract 
the opposite sex. It was not merely because 
they were poor, ordinary, and homely ; there were 
plenty of men in the place who would have match. 
ed them well in that respect; the fault lay deeper 
—in their characters. Harriet, even in her girl. 
hood, had a blunt, defiant manner that almost 
amounted to surline nd was well calculated to 
alarm timid adorers, and Charlotte had always 
had the reputation of not being any too strong 
in her mind. 

Harriet had gone about from house to house do- 
ing tailor-work after the primitive country fashion, 
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and Charlotte had done plain sewing and mending | 


for the neighbors. ‘They had been, in the main, 
except when pressed by some temporary anxiety 
about their work or the payment thereof, happy 
and contented, with that negative kind of happi- 
ness and contentment which comes not from 
gratified ambition, but a lack of ambition itself. 
All that they cared for they had had in tolerable 
abundance, for Harriet at least had been swift 
and capable about her work. The patched, mossy 
old roof had been kept over their heads, the 
coarse, hearty food that they loved had been set 
on their table, and their cheap clothes had been 
warm and strong: 

After Charlotte’s eyes failed her, and Harriet 
had the rheumatic fever, and the little hoard of 
earnings went to the doctors, times were 
harder with them, though still it could 
not be said that they actually suffered. 

When they could not pay the interest 
on the mortgage they were allowed to 
keep the place interest free: there was 
as much fitness in a mortgage on the 
little house, anyway, as there would have 
been on a rotten old apple-tree; and 
the people about, who were mostly farm- 
ers, and good friendly folk, helped them 
out with their living. One would donate 
a barrel of apples from his abundant 
harvest to the two poor old women, one 
a barrel of potatoes, another a load of 
wood for the winter fuel, and many a 
farmer’s wife had bustled up the narrow 
foot-path with a pound of butter, or a 
dozen fresh eggs, or a nice bit of pork. 
Besides all this, there was a tiny garden 
patch behind the house, with a strag- 
gling row of currant bushes in it, and 
one of gooseberries, where Harriet con- 
trived every year to raise a few pump- 
kins, which were the pride of her life. 
On the right of the garden were two old 
apple-trees, a Baldwin and a Porter, both 
yet in a tolerably good fruit-bearing 
State. 

The delight which the two poor old 
souls took in their own pumpkins, their 
apples and currants, was indescribable. 
It was not merely that they contributed 
largely toward their living; they were 
their own, their private share of the great 
wealth of nature, the little taste set apart 
for them alone out of her bounty, and 
worth more to them on that account, 
though they were not conscious of it, 
than all the richer fruits which they re- 
ceived from their neighbors’ gardens. 

This morning the two apple-irees were 
brave with flowers, the currant bushes 
looked alive, and the pumpkin seeds 
were in the ground. Harriet cast com- 
placent glances in their direction from 
time to time, as she painfully dug her 
dandelion greens. She was a short, 
stoutly built old woman, with a large 
face coarsely wrinkled, with a suspicion 
of a stubble of beard on the square chin. 

When her tin pan was filled to her sat- 
isfaction with the sprawling, spidery 
greens, and she was hobbling stiffly to 
ward her sister on the door-step, she 
saw another woman standing before her 
with a basket in her hand. 

“Good-morning, Harriet,” she said, in 
a loud, strident voice, as she drew near. 
“T’ve been frying some doughnuts, and I 
brought you over some warm.” 

“Dve been tellin’ her it was real good 
in her,” piped Charlotte from the door- 
step, with an anxious turn of her sight- 
less face toward the sound of her sis- 
ter’s footsteps. 

Harriet said nothing but a hoarse 
“ Good-mornin,’ Mis’ Simonds.” Then 
she took the basket in her hand, lifted 
the towel off the top, selected a dough- 
nut, and deliberately tasted it. 

“Tough,” said she. “I s’posed so. 
If there is anything I ’spise on this airth 
it’s a tough doughnut.” 

“Oh, Harriét!”’ said Charlotte, with a 
frightened look. 

“They air tough,” said Harriet, with 
hoarse defiance, “and if there is any- 
thing I ’spise on this airth it’s a tough 
doughnut.” 

The woman whose benevolence and 
cookery were being thus ungratefully re- 
ceived only laughed. She was quite 
fleshy, and had a round, rosy, determined 
face. 

“ Well, Harriet,” said she, ‘“ Iam sorry 
they are tough, but perhaps you had bet- 
ter take them out on a plate, and give 
me my basket. You may be able to eat 
two or three of them if they are tough.” 

“ They air tough—turrible tough,” said 
Harriet, stubbornly; but she took the 
basket into the house and emptied it of 
its contents nevertheless. 

“T suppose your roof leaked as bad 
as ever in that heavy rain day before 
yesterday ?” said the visitor to Harriet, 
with an inquiring squint toward the 
mossy shingles, as she was about to 
leave with her empty basket. 

“It was turrible,” replied Harriet, with 
erusty acquiescence —“turrible. We 
had to sect pails an’ pans everywheres, 
an’ move the bed out.” 

“Mr. Upton ought to fix it.” 

“There ain’t any fix to it; the old 
ruff ain’t fit to nail new shingles on to; 
the hammerin’ would bring the whole 
thing down on our heads,” said Harriet, 
grimly. 

“ Well, I don’t know as it can be fixed, 
it’s sould, I suppose the wind comes in 
bad around the windows and doors too %”’ 
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“It’s like livin’ with a piece of paper, or meb- 
be a sieve, ’twixt you an’ the wind an’ the rain,” 
quoth Harriet, with a jerk of her head. 

“ You ought to have a more comfortable home 
in your old age,” said the visitor, thoughtfully. 

“Oh, it's well enough,” cried Harriet, in quick 
alarm, and with a complete change of tone: the 
woman’s remark had brought an old dread over 
her. “The old house ’ll last as long as Charlotte 
an’ me do. The rain ain’t so bad, nuther is the 
wind; there’s room enough for us in the dry 
places, an’ out of the way of the doors an’ win- 


dows. It’s enough sight better than goin’ on the 
town.” Her square defiant old face actually look- 


ed pale as she uttered the last words and looked 
apprehensively at the woman. 





“Oh, I did not think of your doing that,” she 
said, hastily and kindly. “ We ail know how you 
feel about that, Harriet, and not one of us neigh- 
bors will see you and Charlotte go tothe poor house 
while we’ve got a crust of bread to share with you.” 

Harriet’s face brightened. ‘Thank ye, Mis’ Si- 


monds,” she said, with reluctant courtesy. “I’m | 
much obleeged to you an’ the neighbors. I think 


mebbe we'll be able to eat some of them dough- | 


nuts if they air tough,” she added, mollifyingly, 
as her caller turned down the foot-path. 

“My, Harriét,” said Charlotte, lifting up a 
weakiy, wondering, peaked old face,“ what did 
you tell her them doughnuts was tough fur ?” 

“Charlotte, do you want everybody to look 
down on us, an’ think we ain’t no account at all, 


“LOOK 


AT MY DOG, NOT AT MBE." 


bs *) , 1 . 
Just like any beggars, cause they bring us in vit- 
tles ?” 


ter’s meek, unconscious face. 


said Harriet, with a grim glance at her sis- 


“ No, Harriét,” she whispered 
Do you want ¢o go to the } 
“No, Harriét.” The } 
the door-sté p fairly cowered before her aggress- 
ive old sister 
“Then don’t hender me agin en I tell folks 
their doughnuts is tough an’ their 


r-house ?” 


or little old woman on 





pertaters is 
poor. If I don’t kinder keep up an’ show some 
sperrit, I sha’n’t think not! 
er folks won’t nuther 





ig of myself, an’ oth- 
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Charlotte looked meekly convinced, and her 
sister sat down on a chair in the doorway to 
scrape her dandelions. 

“Did you git a good mess, Harriét?” asked 
Charlotte, in a humble tone. 

“Toler’ble.” 

“They'll be proper relishin’ with that piece of 
pork Mis’ Mann brought in yisterday, Oh Lord, 
Harriét, it’s a chink !” ° 

Harriet sniffed. 

Her sister caught with her sensitive ear the 
little contemptuous sound. “I guess,” she said, 
querulously, and with more pertinacity than she 
had shown in the matter of the doughnuts, “ that 
if you was in the dark, as I am, Harriét, you 
wouldn't make fun an’ turn up your nose at 
chinks. If you had seen the light streamin’ in 
all of a sudden through some little hole that you 
hadn’t known of before when you set down on 
the door-step this mornin’, and the wind with 
the smell of the apple blows in it came in your 
face, an’ when Mis’ Simonds brought them hot 
doughnuts, an’ when I thought of the pork an’ 
greens jest now— Oh Lord, how it did shine in! 
An’ it does now. If you was me, Harriét, you 
would know there was chinks.” 

Tears began starting from the sightless eyes, 
and streaming pitifully down the pale old cheeks. 

Harriet looked at her sister, and her grim face 
softened. “Why, Charlotte, hev it that thar is 
chinks if you want to. Who cares?” 

“Thar is chinks, Harriét.” 

“Wa’al, thar is chinks, then. If I don’t hur- 
ry, I sha’n’t get these greens in in time for din- 
ner.” 

When the two old women sat down compla- 
cently to their meal of pork and dandelion greens 
in their little kitchen they did not dream how 
destiny slowly and surely was introducing some 
new colors into their web of life, even when it 
was almost completed, and that this was one of 
the last meals they would eat in their old home 
for many a day. In about a week from that 
day they were established in the “Old Ladies’ 
Home” in a neighboring city. It came about in 
this wise: Mrs. Simonds, the woman who had 
brought the gift of hot doughnuts, was a smart, 
energetic person, bent on doing good, and she 
did a great deal. To be sure, she always did it 
in her own way. If she chose to give hot dough- 
nuts, she gave hot doughnuts; it made not the 
slightest difference to her-if the recipients of her 
charity would infinitely have preferred ginger 
cookies, Still, a great many would like hot 
doughnuts, and she did unquestionably a great 
deal of good. 

She had a worthy coadjutor in the person of a 
rich and childless elderly widow in the place. 
They had fairly entered into a partnership in 
good works, with about an equal capital on both 
sides, the widow furnishing the money, and Mrs. 
Simonds, who had much the better head of the 
two, furnishing the active schemes of benevo- 
lence. 

The afternoon after the doughnut episode she 
had gone to the widow with a new project, and the 
result was that entrance fees had been paid, and 
old Harriet and Charlotte made sure of a com- 
fortable home for the rest of their lives. The 
widow was hand in glove with officers of mission- 
ary boards and trustees of charitable institutions. 
There had been an unusual mortality amongst the 
inmates of the “ Home” this spring, there were 
several vacancies, and the matter of the admis- 
sion of Harriet and Charlotte was very quickly 
and easily arranged. But the matter which would 
have seemed the least difficult—inducing the two 
old women to accept the bounty which Provi- 
dence, the widow, and Mrs. Simonds were ready 
to bestow on them—proved the most so. The 
struggle to persuade them to abandon their tot- 
tering old liome for a better was a terrible one. 
The widow had pleaded with mild surprise, and 
Mrs. Simonds with benevolent determination ; the 
counsel and reverend eloquence of the minister 
had been called in; and when they yielded at 
Jast it was with a sad grace for the recipients of 
a worthy charity. 

It had been hard to convince them that the 
“Home” was not an almshouse under another 
name, and their yielding at length toanythingshort 
of actual force was due probably only to the plea, 
which was advanced most eloquently to Harriet, 
that Charlotte would be so much more comfort- 
able. 

The morning they came away Charlotte cried 
pitifully, and trembled all over her little shriv- 
elled body. Harriet did not cry. But when her 
sister had passed out the low sagging door she 
turned the key in the lock, then took it out and 
thrust it slyly into her pocket, shaking her head 
to herself with an air of fierce determination. 

Mrs. Simonds’s husband, who was to take them 
to the depot, said to himself, with disloyal defi- 
ance of his wife’s active charity, that it was a 
shame, as he helped the two distressed old souls 
into his light wagon, and put the poor little box, 
with their homely clothes in it, in behind. 

Mrs. Simonds, the widow, the minister, and the 
gentleman from the “ Home” who was to take 
charge of them, were all at the depot, their faces 
beaming with the delight of successful benevo- 
lence. But the two poor old women looked like 
two forlorn prisoners in their midst. It was an 
impressive illustration of the truth of the say- 
ing “that it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

Well, Harriet and Charlotte Shattuck went to 
the “ Old Ladies’ Home” with reluctance and dis- 
tress. They staid two months, and then—they 
ran away. 

The “ Home” was comfortable, and in some 
respects even luxurious ; but nothing suited those 
two unhappy, unreasonable old women. 

The fare was of a finer, more delicately served 
variety than they had been accustomed to; those 
finely flavored nourishing soups for which the 
“Home” took great credit to itself failed to please 
palates used to common, coarser food. 





“Oh Lord, Harriét, when I set down to the ta- 
ble here there ain’t no chinks,” Charlotte used to 
say. “If we could hev some cabbage, or some 
pork an’ greens, how the light would stream 
in!” 

Then they had to be more particular about their 
dress. They had always been tidy enough, but 
now it had to be something more; the widow, in 
the kindness of her heart, had made it possible, 
and the good folks in charge of the “ Home,” in 
the kindness of their hearts, tried to carry out 
the widow’s designs. 

But nothing could transform these two un- 
polished old women into two nice old ladies. 
They did not take kindly to white lace caps and 
delicate neckerchiefs. They liked. their new 
black cashmere dresses well enough, but they 
felt as if they broke a commandment when they 
put them on every afternoon. They had always 
worn calico with long aprons at home, and they 
wanted to now; and they wanted to twist up their 
scanty gray locks into little knots at the back of 
their heads, and go without caps, just as they al- 
ways had done. 

Charlotte in a dainty white cap was pitiful, but 
Harriet was both pitiful and comical. They were 
totally at variance with their surroundings, and 
they felt it keenly, as people of their stamp al- 
ways do. No amount of kindness and attention 
—and they had enough of both—sufficed to recon- 
cile them to their new abode. Charlotte pleaded 
continually with her sister to go back to their old 
home. 

“ Oh Lord, Harriét,” she would exclaim (by-the- 
way, Charlotte’s “ Oh Lord,” which, as she used it, 
was innocent enough, had been heard with much 
disfavor in the “ Home,” and she, not knowing 
at all why, had been remonstrated with concern- 
ing it), “let us go home. I can’t stay here no 
ways in this world. I don’t like their vittles, an’ 
I don’t like to wear a cap; I want to go home 
and do different. The currants will be ripe, Har- 
riét. Oh Lord, thar was almost a chink, thinking 
about em. I want some of ’em; an’ the Porter 
apples will be gittin’ ripe, an’ we could hev some 
apple-pie. This here ain’t good; 1 want merlasses 
fur sweeting. Can’t we get back no ways, Har- 
riét? It ain’t far, an’ we could walk, an’ they don’t 
lock us in, nor nothin’. I don’t want to die here; 
it ain’t so straight up to heaven from here. Oh 
Lord, I’ve felt as if 1 was slantendicular from 
heaven ever since I’ve been here, an’ it’s been so 
awful dark. I ain’t had any chinks, I want to 
go home, Harriét.” 

“We'll go to-morrow mornin’,” said Harriet, 
finally ; “we'll pack up our things an’ go; we'll 
put on our old dresses, an’ we'll do up the new 
ones in bundles, an’ we'll jest shy out the back 
way to-morrow mornin’; an’ we'll go. I kin find 
the way, an’ I reckon we kin git thar, if it is 
fourteen mile. Mebbe somebody will give us a 
lift.” 

And they went. With a grim humor Harriet 
hung the new white lace caps which she and 
Charlotte had been so pestered with one on each 
post at the head of the bedstead, so they would 
meet the eyes of the first person who opened the 
door. Then they took their bundles, stole slyly 
out, and were soon on the high-road, hobbling 
along, holding each other’s hands, as jubilant as 
two children, and chuckling to themselves over 
their escape, and the probable astonishment there 
would be in the “ Home” over it. 

“Oh Lord, Harriét, what do you s’pose they will 
say to them caps?” cried Charlotte, with a glee- 
ful cackle. 

“T guess théy’ll see as folks ain’t goin’ to be 
made to wear caps agin their will in a free ken- 
try,” returned Harriet, with an echoing cackle, as 
they sped feebly and bravely along. 

The “Home” stood on the very outskirts of 
the city, luckily for them. They would have 
found it a difficult undertaking to traverse the 
crowded streets. As it was,a short walk brought 
them into the free country road—free compara- 
tively, for even here at ten o’clock in the morning 
there was considerable travelling to and from 
the city on business or pleasure. 

People whom they met on the road did not 
stare at them as curiously as might have been 
expected. Harriet held her bristling chin high 
in air, and hobbled along with an appearance of 
being well aware of what she was about, that 
led folks to doubt their own first opinion that 
there was something unusual about the two old 
women, 

Still their evident feebleness now and then oc- 
casioned from one and another more particular 
scrutiny. When they had been on the road a 
half-hour or so a man in a covered wagon drove 
up behind them. After he had passed them he 
poked his head around the front of the vehicle 
and looked back. Finally he stopped, and waited 
for them to come up to him. 

“Like a ride, ma’am ?” said he, looking at once 
bewildered and compassionate. 

“Thankee,” said Harriet, “we'd be much 
obleeged.” 

After the man had lifted the old women into 
the wagon, and established them on the back 
seat, he turned around, as he drove slowly along, 
and gazed at them curiously. 

“Seems to me you look pretty feeble to be 
walking far,” said he. “Where were you go- 
ing ?” 

Harriet told him with an air of defiance. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “it is fourteen miles 
out. You could never walk it in the world. 
Well, I am going within three miles of there, and 
I can go on a little farther as well as not. But 
I don’t see— Have you been in the city?” 

“T have been visitin’ my married darter in the 
city,” said Harriet, calmly. 

Charlotte started, and swallowed convulsively. 

Harriet had never told a deliberate falsehood 
before in her life, but this seemed to her one of 
the tremendous exigencies of life which justify a 
lie. She felt desperate. If she could not con- 
trive to deceive him in some way, the man might 








turn directly around and carry Charlotte and her 
back to the ‘“‘ Home” and the white caps. 

“T should not have thought your daughter 
would have let you start for such a walk as that,” 
said the man. “Is this lady your sister? She 
is blind, isn’t she? She does not look fit to walk 


“Yes, she’s mv sister,” replied Harriet, stub- 
bornly; “an’ she’s blind; an’ my darter didn’t 
want us to walk. She felt reel bad about it. 
But she couldn’t help it. She’s poor, an’ her 
husband's dead, an’ she’s got four leetle chil- 
dren.” 

Harriet recounted the hardships of her imagi- 
nary daughter with a glibness that was astonish- 
ing. Charlotte swallowed again. 

“Well,” said the man, “I am glad I overtook 
you, for I don’t think you would ever have reach- 
ed home alive.” 

About six miles from the city an open buggy 
passed them swiftly. In it were seated the ma- 
tron and one of the gentlemen in charge of the 
“Home.” They never thought of looking into the 
covered wagon—and indeed one can travel in 
one of those vehicles, so popular in some parts of 
New England, with as much privacy as he could 
in his tomb, The two in the buggy were serious- 
ly alarmed, and anxious for the safety of the old 
women, who were chuckling maliciously in the 
wagon they soon left far behind, Harriet had 
watched them breathlessly until they disappeared 
on a curve of the road; then she whispered to 
Charlotte. 

A little after noon the two old women crept 
slowly up the foot-path across the field to their 
old home. 

“The clover is up to our knees,” said Harriet ; 
“an’ the sorrel and the white-weed; an’ there’s 
lots of yaller butterflies.” 

“Oh Lord, Harriét, thar’s a chink, an’ I do be- 
lieve I saw one of them yaller butterflies go past 
it,” cried Charlotte, trembling all over, and nod- 
ding her gray head violently. 

Harriet stood on the old sunken door-step and 
fitted the key, which she drew triumphantly from 
her pocket, in the lock, while Charlotte stood 
waiting and shaking behind her. 

Then they wentin. Everything was there just 
as they had left it. Charlotte sank down on a 
chair and began to ery, Harriet hurried across 
to the window that looked out on the garden. 

“The currants air ripe,” said she; “ an’ them 
pumpkins hev run all over everything.” 

“Oh Lord, Harriét,” sobbed Charlotte, “thar 
is so many chinks that they air all runnin’ to- 
gether !” 





“AROUND THE EVENING LAMP.” 
See illustration on page 328. 
How soft the lamp’s white lustre glows 
On that fair brow and lissome form! 
How sweet the blossoms blow their breath 
On this still air shut in from storm! 


Within the circle of this light 
What safety seems to seal the place! 
What hope is in her darling’s eve, 
What calm strength on her first-born’s face ! 


She draws her needle in and out, 
With now and then a lifted glance 
That half denies her quiet bliss, 
Lest Fate itself should look askance. 


To-night the past is all a dream, 
And only fears the future stir, 

For buds must bloom and flowers must fall, 
And change can bring but loss to her. 





IONE STEWART.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
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CHAPTER XV.—{ Continued.) 
WHICH? OR EITHER? 


Ir would not have disturbed her at all had St. 
Claire been content to flatter Clarissa alone. It 
was the association of Ione, the reduplication, 
which fretted her. For instance, after this little 
passage of arms, where the foils were sheathed in 
velvet scabbards, the young physician tripped 
again in his fence, and this time more griev- 
ously. 

fone had heard nothing of that compliment and 
the small discussion founded on it. She had wan- 
dered away alone, as she often did, no one knew 
why, and was now sauntering between the thick 
lines—indeed, almost hedge-rows—of spiked lav- 
ender, which hid all but her golden head and proud 
columnar throat. They all met where the rose 
path intersected the lavender. At this point was 
the most beautiful rose-tree in the garden—that 
superb and royal Gloire de Dijon which people 
bribed the gardener to despoil for them, and paid 
heavily for buds and cuttings; which last, it must 
be said, by some mysterious fatality, never came 
to any good. Antonio accepted the money and 
gave the equivalent; but he took care that this 
equivalent should never fructify, and that his pa- 
drone alone should possess the prize. 

St. Claire picked one of the half-opened flowers 
and offered it to Ione. 

“The queen of the flowers to the queen of the 
garden,” he said, thinking of Clarissa’s accusa- 
tion of queenliness, and meaning nothing more 
than he had meant to Clarissa—nothing more 
than if he had offered a sugar-plum to a child 
and kissed her afterward. 


* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. XVI. 





“Now, Dr. St. Claire, what have I just been 
saying ?” said Mrs. Stewart, sharply. ‘I will not 
have these girls spoiled and made fools of.” 

In a moment Ione comprehended the situation. 
Her eye caught the blush rose-bud in Clarissa’s 
breast, her ear the acrid accent in her adopted 
mother’s voice, and her jealous fancy supplied 
the rest. 

“ Here, Clarissa,” she said, offering her the rose. 
“Roses and pretty speeches belong to you, not 
to me.” 

“Thank you, Nony, but keep your own,” said 
Clarissa, quite amiably. “Pink and yellow do 
not go together, and I am satisfied with what I 
have.” 

“ Will you not have it 
it for the second time. 

“No,” said Clarissa. 

“ Nonsense, Ione, take your rose and wear it, 
and do not make such a fuss about a mere trifle 
like this,” said Mrs. Stewart, with more and more 
acridity of voice and manner. 

“T do not want it,” said Ione, tearing the pet- 
als from the calyx, and tossing them in a pale 
golden shower among the scented leaves of the 
lavender. 

A few minutes after, St. Claire had drawn her 
away from the others, and was standing with her 
among the roses alone. 

“How did I offend you by giving you that 
rose?” he asked, anxiously, his beautiful eyes 
full of misleading tenderness and undesigned 
pathos. 

“* You did not offend me,” said Ione, proudly. 

“Then why did you not wear it, as your sister 
wore hers?” he asked. ‘ Why did you destroy it 
and fling it so contemptuously away, if you were 
not annoyed with me for giving it to you ?” 

“ And why should you give me one when you 
had already given one to Clarissa?” returned 
Ione. “Do you think it a compliment to any 
girl to come second ?” 

“ But some one must be first in order of time,” 
pleaded St. Claire. “Order of time does not 
make order of merit or degree of interest,” he 
added, soothingly, looking at Ione as if he loved 

er. 

“T do not understand sharing, and I will nev- 
er take the second place,” said [one, sticking to 
her own point and wide of St. Claire’s. And with 
this she walked proudly away, her head erect, her 
shoulders straight, her face set like a flint, and 
her heart full of hatred to all the world, but spe- 
cially full of contempt for Clarissa and anger 
against St. Claire. 

He, poor fellow, was lost in a kind of mental 
fog, wherein he was only conscious of amazement 
and distress—amazement that he had so evidently 
hurt Ione by such a commonplace little action, 
and distress that he had blundered so innocently 
into evil. The true solution never entered his 
mind; and he gave the credit of all this abnormal 
susceptibility to that much-enduring beast of bur- 
den, the weather—that scapegoat which has to 
carry 80 many sins of temper on its back, as now 
it bore Ione’s exaggerated exclusiveness, as it had 
carried Mrs. Stewart’s unwonted acerbity. 

“ Assuredly I must pick no more roses at the 
Villa Clarissa,” he said to himself as he walked 
home to his hotel. ‘“ They are as dangerous as 
those which cost the merchant his daughter, and 
gave poor Beauty to the Beast. It is enchanted 
ground all through, and things are not what they 
seem from first to last. What is true, however, 
is the sweet amiability of that pretty little Claris- 
sa, and the exceedingly regrettable temper of that 
beautiful Ione. What a pity she should spoil 
herself as she does by her temper! And whata 
pity, too, that they should not treat her with a 
little more consideration of her infirmity! It is 
only huniane and philosophical to be considerate 
of an infirmity like that,” he went on to say to 
himself, with the serene philosophy of people who 
judge from a distance, and whose nerves are not 
worn by the peculiarities which rasp those of close 
companions bare. ‘ Weall have our faults; but 
what kind of life should we make if we were not 
forbearing one to the other? Of course we ought 
to be forbearing. And that is just where these 
dear delightful people fail with Ilone—they are not 
forbearing enough to her, and do not know how to 
treat her. Ah! if Monica, that beautiful, that 
half-divine Monica, could but know hier! What 
good she would do her! How she would bring 
out all that is lovely in her nature, and repress 
and check by her sweet example all that is un- 
worthy! Beautiful and half-divine in very truth 
—ah! I shall never see her like! No one is her 
equal. She stands alone like the crowned queen 
of gracious womanhood, and I love her, and have 
lost her!” 

Back over his heart came the old rush of griev- 
inglove. His wounds re-opened and bled with all 
their former violence. He forgot Palermo, the 
Stewarts, Ione, his present place, the present mo- 
ment, and where his footsteps fell and whither 
they were leading him. He walked on mechan- 
ically, like a somnambulist in his dreams, uncon- 
scious of whom he met, unconscious, too, that 
tears were in his eyes. He was once more with 
Monica in the garden, going through the agony 
of his denied love, and all the rest was blank. 
He saw nothing and knew nothing ; not even that 
he passed so close by Captain Stewart as to touch 
his shoulder with his own. 

“Has St. Claire been here to-day ?” asked the 
Captain when he reached home after this odd en- 
counter, 

“ Yes,” returned Mrs. Stewart. 

“ Did anything happen ?” the master inquired 
again. 

“ No, nothing,’ 


9” 


asked Ione, offering 


* was the reply; but Clarissa 


blushed a little at her mother’s disclaimer, and 
Tone’s strange eyes flashed, and her cheeks turn- 
ed ashen pale. 

“Well, he looked like a man possessed, or who 
has had some heavy sorrow,” said the Captain, 
with a sharp glance beneath his eyebrows at each 
“IIe was walking down the 


of the girls in turn, 
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Maqueda, evidently seeing nothing and no one, 
for he touched me as he passed, and never saw 
me at all; and I swear his eyes were full of 
tears.” 

“ Tmpossible !” said Mrs. Stewart. 

“T saw them,” repeated her husband. “ His 
face was as white as a sheet, his eyes were 
straight before him, and, as I live, they were full 
of tears!” 

“ How extraordinary !—how very distressing !” 
said Mrs. Stewart, with a curious little sentiment 
of pleasure in her sympathy. 

“Did he seem out of sorts?” asked her hus- 
band. 

“No; he was in very good spirits all the time 
he was here,” she replied. And on the Captain 
saying “ Humph!” the conversation dropped. 

But each woman gave a different version to 
her own heart. 

“Poor sensitive young fellow, he was pained 
because I scolded him,” thought Mrs. Stewart, 
with the complacency of gratified power. 

“ He thought that mother did not like him to be 
kind to me,” said Clarissa to herself, with that 
soft little smile of pleased vanity of which the 
satin lining is nascent love, 

And, “ I made him feel—I made him unhappy ; 
he did not mean to slight me, and he does respect 
my rights,” were Ione’s thoughts as she sat by 
her window and looked out on the stars, and felt 
her heart throb with the passionate beat of tri- 
umphant pride and assuaged jealousy—no longer 
the second, but emphatically the first. 


—_— oo 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A DAY WITH THE GODS. 


Awonc the pleasant home customs kept up by 
the English colony in Palermo, that of making 
picnic parties to beautiful spots in the neighbor- 
hood is the most delightful. The climate lends 
itself to this form of enjoyment perhaps better 
than to any other, and the traditions of the old 
country are in perfect harmony with the condi- 
tions of the new. 

The Stewarts were great people for these pic- 
nic parties; and their charming outings to Mon- 
dello Bay, to Solanto, to Sferricavallo, and the 
like, were among the festas which counted as so- 
cial blue ribbons to the invited. Having now a 
young prince in disguise like Armine St. Claire, 
to show attention to whom was both pleasure 
and duty in one, they turned over the idea of a 
luncheon al fresco at Mondello Bay till they got 
it into working order, finally arranging to give 
on a certain Thursday one of those charming 
picnics, after the manner of the Anglo-Paler- 
mitans, in honor of the handsome and heart- 
broken adorer of dreamy-eyed Monica Barrington 
—provided only that the scirocco did not blow 
in those maddening clouds of dust which render 
life intolerable and locomotion impossible, redu- 
cing all sensation to suffering, and all virtue to 
patience. 

No such mischance, however, happened on this 
special Thursday. The air being as clear as 
crystal, and no wind to speak of blowing from 
any quarter, the party that had been proposed 
came off in due course, and all who had been 
invited were present on the ground and punctual 
to the time. 

No festa ever promised fairer than this which 
had been got up in St. Claire’s special honor. 
Though winter according to the calendar, it was 
summer according to Réaumur, and the day was 
one made for happiness alone. It was a day 
which justified the reputation of the Sicilian cli- 
mate, and gave those who rejoiced in its splen- 
dor cause to pity the poor frozen and befogged 
dwellers in the brave old home. Bright, light, 
warm, and full of color, the atmosphere was as if 
just renewed in the great laboratory of nature. 
What germs it held were surely only the forms 
of beautiful growths and harmonious conditions ! 
Disease, decay, rust, and stain could not exist in 
that exquisite envelope, that luminous ocean of 
untainted air; but all forms of beauty floated 
like filmy clouds across the deep blue sky, and 
looked out from the depths of the translucent 
sea. The old gods were once more the mild rul- 
ers of heaven, the benevolent guests of men, the 
glad lovers of nymph and mortal maid; and the 
past, the present, and the future made one great 
whole of glorious memory, of perfect possession, 
of divine foreshadowing. 

It needed no great stretch of imagination to 
believe that once, when the world was young 
and the far-seeing gods were democratic in their 
lives and wholly human in their loves, on such a 
day as this Arethusa was pursued and Semele 
was beloved; that Europa and her companions 
garlanded the divine bull with asphodels and 
amaranths. and Proserpine laughed as she stood 
knee-deep in flowers on the fatal plains of Enna ; 
that naiads sported with their amorous tritons in 
the coral caves of the purple sea; that nymphs 
wreathed with myrtle played with young fauns 
in the shadow of the ilex-woods; that bacchantes 
crowned with vine leaves danced in the abandon- 
ment of youth and the passionate joy of life 
while Dionysos and Ampeélus looked on, leaning 
against each other on the ivory couch spread 
with leopard-skins' and strewn with roses; that 
Anadyomene rose in her golden shell from the 
iridescent foam, and heaven and earth met in 
loving contact at her feet. It was a day created 
for love and consecrated to beauty—a day which 
makes the young unquiet and leaves the old 
retrospective ; the one full of vague melancholy 
and unformed desires, the other of dear memories 
overshadowed by regrets that youth should have 
been so short and time so swift, and the master- 
flame of life so soon burned out. 

Incus a non lucendo, because there was not a 
line of natural relation between Mondello Bay 
and Oakhurst, not a trace of atmospheric asso- 
ciation between this burning sky of Sicily and 
the pale sunshine of England, St. Claire’s heart 





was full of Monica and the Dower-house. Wher- 
ever he turned he saw the dreamy gray eves of 
the girl he loved, whatever he heard had in it 
the echo of her soft voice. The love which he 
earried in his heart transformed all to its own 
likeness, and, stimulated by the pungent vitality 
of the day, his partially healed wounds re-opened 
in spite of their healthy granulation, and bled 
afresh as they had bled on the day when Ione 
had disclaimed his flower, and Captain Stewart 
had met him with tears in his eyes, walking like 
a somnambulist down the Via Maqueda. 

And so, because he was secretly grieving for the 
the loss of one girl, his manners to these other two 
were even sweeter, more flattering, more sympa- 
thetic than usual; his eyes were softer and full- 
er of unspoken love; his voice was lower and 
more seductive in its musical intonation ; and his 
whole being was more and more interpenetrated 
by that dumb misleading eloquence which pro- 
claimed him the lover he was—but the lover, 
neither of Clarissa nor of Ione, but of Monica 
Barrington, unknown and far away. 

Yet who thinks of the possibility of the un- 
known and far away when this misleading elo- 
quence of unspoken love reveals itself in every 
word and gesture, every look and accent, of a 
handsome young man, apparently devoted to one 
of two pretty girls ?—which of the two, however, 
by no means certain, and the choice one which 
your own imagination may make at its will. Who 
suspects a palimpsest, written thick and close 
with unpublished songs of passion and sorrow, in 
the tablet which looks untouched save for the 
first faint tracing of that little word of Love 
which is sure to deepen? Palimpsests as we all 
know ourselves to be, when the early days of 
youth are passed, we accept the seemingly smooth 
tablet of others with child-like faith; and when 
we read that little word drawn lightly across the 
wax we believe it to be of yesterday’s inscrip- 
tion, and due to our own spiritual penmanship. 
Fools that we are! It is some old and inefface- 
able engraving, the lines of which strike up 
through the modern overlay, because so deeply 
marked that nothing can ever obliterate them. 
They look like new, but in truth they are the 
old—the old which renew themselves under all 
the changed conditions of the surface of things 
—the old which are eternal, while that surface of 
things is the sole shifting circumstance. How 
much of the love we give is the perennial flower 
of habit! How much of that which we receive 
is the recurrent fruit of memory! Hearts are 
like the stems of certain trees, ringed round and 
round with successive layers. But in the centre 
is the pith, which is always the same—which is 
only overlaid by new envelopes, and which is the 
cause and formative energy of all. “On revient 
toujours a ses premiéres amours.” But does one 
ever really abandon them? The first child born 
by the soul to Love modifies all that come after, 
and every new departure is only in a certain sense 
a retracing of the old way. The jealous have 
some reason, then, for demanding absolute vir- 
ginity of heart in those they love; unless to be 
jostled and confounded in the memory and asso- 
ciation is of no importance to them, and they can 
make themselves content with the actual fact 
and the present moment. And the actual fact 
and the present moment are but very fractional 
parts of life. 

Other young men besides St. Claire were at the 
picnic. Among them was one specially smart 
and well-set-up young fellow, the Marchese Maz- 
zarelli, one of the prime social favorites of Pa- 
lermo. Brilliant, clever, lively, and adept, with 
laughing eyes and a pleasant tenor voice, an ex- 
cellent drawing-room conjurer and a graceful 
dancer, with an inexhaustible fund of good tem- 
per, good spirits, and social resource, it was no 
wonder that all the world agreed to treat him 
like the favorite child of the community, the 
spoiled darling of fortune, and to make him feel 
that he was most welcome where all were well 
received. He passed for being an admirer of 
Ione Stewart; but as he was poor, and she had 
no marriage portion, his admiration would never 
be suffered to culminate into the fiasco of an of- 
fer and the heart-break of impossibility. With 
all his brightness and good spirits, and what 
looked on the surface like heedlessness and want 
of reflection, he had far too much solid Italian 
common-sense for that. Had he been in Ar- 
mine’s place at Oakhurst he would have recog- 
nized the unconquerable obstacles in his way at 
once, and he would have saved himself by flight 
or self-control from all that had overthrown the 
poor young physician. This self-control in the 
face of impossibility, by-the-way, is just the qual- 
ity for which the world does not give the Italians 
credit. It happens to be the strongest they pos- 
sess. 

For the rest, Ione, who liked the Marchese as 
much as she liked any one in Palermo, loved him 
no more than she loved the rest. She had never 
deceived herself as to the name or extent of her 
feelings for him. For her there was but one 
kind of love—that which makes women martyrs, 
saints, or criminals—and this was not in the lik- 
ing that she had for Mazzarelli. 

Nothing could have been more delightful than 
was the drive to Mondello Bay, through the Favo- 
rita and along the fields which a week ago were 
red with ermson pheasant’s-eye, but now were 
blue with borage and veronica, pale yellow with 
wild sorrel, and golden with shining chrysanthe- 
mums. Tall spikes of star-of-Bethlehem stood up 
like black-eyed meadow queens in silver robes; the 
scarlet spears of the gladiolus burned like flames 
among the brush-wood; long lines of monthly 
roses, of pink and scarlet geraniums, of myrtle, 
of the feathery flowering tamarisk, grew wild in 
untended hedge-rows; orange gardens poured 
their powerful perfume in aerial torrents across 
the road; the coral-tree tossed its crimson blos- 
soms like blood-red foam flecking the bright blue 
sky; the Judas-tree showed its stately purple 
against the silvery green of the gnarled and 








twisted olives; the delicately scented blossoms 
of the acacia made their odor felt like a low 
whisper after the louder note of the orange gar- 
dens ; and the birds sang from among the droop- 
ing branches of the pepper-tree and the thick 
covert of the ilex groves as they had sung from 
beech and oak when Theocritus wrote his idyls, 
and Comatas worsted Lacon in his trial of skill 
in song. 

Every one was pleased and every one was 
pleasant. The girls sang snatches of part songs, 
where the men put in now a bass and now a ten- 
or—songs which were often interrupted by out- 
bursts of laughter, as the clatter of passing carts, 
with their tinkling bells and clinking vanes and 
ornaments of brass, drowned the silver of their 
voices, and broke up what was at the best but 
very open order and a very ragged kind of going. 
Still, when one is young and happy and merry 
and silly, everything adds to enjoyment, and a 
fiasco does as well as a success. 

It was so good to be alive on this. bright, sweet 
day of the god&8!—so good to be young and 
healthy, and to know that ones eyes were bright 
and one’s cheeks both fresh and soft! to know 
that the future was one’s own—a treasure as yet 
unsecured, a domain as yet unconquered, but all 
the same one’s own. 

Even Ione, who was not much given to making 
herself happy with a multitude, and who rather 
despised what others admired, even she suffered 
herself to be thawed into a very creditable con- 
dition of good humor, and took her part with the 
rest as if she had no special sorrows stinging at 
her heart like snakes. And Armine, who sat op- 
posite to her and Clarissa, was so far untrue to 
his cherished memories as to add his sweet sym- 
pathetic voice when those part songs were on 
hand, even condescending to trivialities like the 
chorus in the Funicolare and the like. But both 
he and Ione had somewhat the appearance of be- 
ing happy under protest—like poetry demeaning 
itself to prose, and tragedy forgetting its dignity 
in faree—which to some gave their good-fellow- 
ship a special charm, and to others made it a lit- 
tle offensive and pedantic. 

On the whole, however, the ayes had it; and 
every one agreed that this special day and special 
drive, not to speak of the company and associa- 
tion, were the most perfect, the most enjoyable, 
the most memorable, that had ever been or ever 
could be. And so,in this mood of universal ra- 
diance and content, they drew up on the sands 
fronting Mondello Bay, and turned down the first 
leaf in this little chapter of the great book of life 
and fate. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. ] 


IVERSITY more than ever characterizes 
fashion, and it would be easier to tell what 
is not worn than to enumerate all the styles that 
are seen. The most striking feature of the dress- 
es worn at the races, exhibitions, etc., is the skirt 
almost entirely devoid of trimming on the bot- 
tom. It is pleated lengthwise, either in inch-wide 
pleats or else in very wide double or triple pleats, 
the outer one being at least five inches wide ; 
these are caught together two-thirds the way 
down the skirt, and give all the necessary full- 
ness for walking. Sometimes this skirt is plain, 
and is cut on the bottom in crenellated squares. 
For example, we have seen a very pretty costume 
with a skirt of gray ottoman cloth, plain, and cov- 
ered with chenille grelots, the bottom of which 
was cut in these squares about eight inches wide. 
This skirt was worn over a petticoat of white faille 
laid in flat pleats which came below the gray skirt 
about six inches in front, and only about an inch 
and a half in the back. A searf of brocaded 
ottoman cloth, with dark gray figures on an al- 
most white ground, was draped around the upper 
part of the skirt. The corsage was of gray Scotch 
cashmere, pointed in front, and forming poufs 
and draperies behind that fell to the bottom of 
the skirt, and was closed in front with handsome 
Louis XV. buttons. The capote bonnet was of 
gray satin to match, trimmed with a bunch of old 
rose feathers, We have seen several costumes 
showing a white petticoat either of faille or em- 
broidered cashmere, but it remains to be seen 
whether this will be successful, which can only be 
the case, moreover, for elegant toilettes. 

White is re-appearing in different parts of the 
costume; for instance, on a jacket corsage one 
or more white bands will simulate a vest, and 
bouffant pleats of white will peep from beneath 
the postilion back, or a band of white cloth will 
form a vest on a gray or dark cloth jacket. The 
old-fashioned gray is the fancy of the moment, 
whether in ottoman eloth, in plush, or simply in 
Scotch cashmere. This soft wool stuff, which 
falls in pliant, lustreless folds, is again in favor, 
and is very much worn. 

Percales, batistes, etc., have made their appear- 
ance, and all tastes can be satisfied from the va- 
riety therein presented. There are all the large 
Scotch plaid designs that are seen in woollen 
stuffs, together with checks graduated to imper- 
ceptible squares, large moons, polka dots, and 
even maps of the world, together with flowers, 
single and in clusters, of natural size, printed on 
fine satteens, and also stripes and Japanese de- 
signs; all are worn,and with these stuffs cos- 
tumes can be composed as elegant in appearance 
as if made of fine silk stuffs. 

Flowers dispute the field with feathers for the 
trimming of bonnets, but always in large thick 
clusters, and the Lilliputian capotes are hidden 
from sight by the huge bouquets with which they 
are loaded. If this were not exaggerated the ef- 
fect would be charming, for artificial flowers were 
never carried to the perfection that they are now. 
Some mixtures of roses and linden blossoms are 
particularly fine. Yellow and dull red are the 
prevailing colors of the moment. Yellow fea- 














thers are much in vogue, and there are pretty 
Amazon hats, trimmed with a cluster of three 
small yellow plumes, that are charming for young 
girls. These clusters of feathers are also seen 
on pouf caps designed for elegant house dresses, 
and made of satin and cashmere mixed with a 
little lace. The difference between these and the 
capotes is so small that they are often mistaken 
for each other. 

It is some time since we have said anything of 
children’s dresses. 1 p to eight years old ¢he 
Russian blouse and the Moliére plastron, trimmed 
with embroidery, pleatings, ete., and worn with a 
kilt skirt, are the prevailing styles. For the same 
age little princesse dresses, fashioned in a variety 
of ways, and composing the complete costume, 
are also worn. These open in front over a vest; 
the collar, cuffs, and pockets are of guipure or 
needle-work. The bottom of the back is looped 
up under a ribbon bow, forming a sort of panier. 
A pelerine looped on the shoulders, with a double 
collar, a ruche, or simply a military collar, com- 
pletes the costume. Similar loopings under bows 
are also often used for ladies’ dresses, and are 
clasped by a fancy brooch. 

For girls of ten to twelve their mothers’ dress- 
es are imitated as closely as possible; paniers, 
scarfs, panels, loopings, draperies, poufs, ete., are 
seen on their little persons in a fashion that is 
We will, how- 
ever, cite a costume that appeared to us pretty. 
This was of écru cashmere. The skirt was 
trimmed on the bottom with three flounces of 
embroidery. The jacket waist had a Russian 
blouse back, pleated and shirred; three large 


sometimes carried to absurdity. 


bouffant pleats formed a basque under the lower 
shirring. The collar, cuffs, and large lackey pock- 
ets were trimmed with embroidery. 

For wrappings there are the Russian pelisse 
of foulard, the cheviot Carrick, and, for young 
children, the cloth pelisse of blue and white plaid 
in the English fashion. 

For bonnets there is the choice between the 
little baby bonnets and the large American ca- 
potes ; then there are the panier bonnets of white 
straw, or braided in two colors, with a lining of 
puffed Surah, trimmed with pompons formed of 
ends of ribbon. Up to twelve years, round hats, 
matching the costume in color, are worn turned 
up slightly on the left side, with a large feather 
falling over the front and a ribbon wound round 
the crown, with the ends tied behind and flowing 
Above this age misses wear an infinite variety of 
round hats, trimmed with lilies-of-the valley, wild 
flowers, fancy jewels, ete. 

EMMELINE Raymonp. 





DEATH OF MADAME ROLAND. 


T half past four, November 10, 1793, when 
+X the early shadows of the autumn night were 
gathering, the heavy equipage of death set out 
from the Conciergerie. It rolled slowly along by 
the scenes in which her early life had passed, 
The quays, the river, the same horizon which she 
had watched from her little window from sunrise 
to sunset—that very window itself looked down 
upon the procession slowly moving along, the 
centre of a hideous crowd, which surrounded with 
cries of hatred the dark car and the white figure 
of its occupant. “There was no difference per- 
ceptible in her,” says another witness who met 
the train near the Pont-Neuf. “ Her eyes were 
full of light, her complexion fresh and clear; a 
smile was upon her lips.” Beside her, an image 
of terror and downfall, with his head bent on his 
breast, was her fellow-sufferer, Lamarche, whom 
she cheered and ; saying 
something which brought a smile even to his lips. 
When they reached the guillotine it was her 
right as a woman, the compliment of French gal- 
lantry to its victims, to die first. But even then 
she was able to think of her poor companion. 
“ Go first,” she said; “the sight of my death will 
be too much for you.” : 


encouraged, by times 


“The executioner hesitated to give his consent 
to an arr x 





iwement contrary to his orders. 
you refuse a woman her last wish 2” 
him with a At last her turn eame. 
While she was being fastened to the fatal block 


‘Can 
she said to 
smile. 


her eyes encountered a colossal image of Liberty, 
a statue made of plaster, which had been raised 
for the anniversary of the 10th of August. ‘Oh, 
Liberty Y she eried, ‘ how they have cheated thee " 
Then the knife fell.” 

Poor old Roland in his retreat in the country, 
where he had lived miserably like a hunted crea- 
ture, heard the news, and fainted when he heard 
it. It was discussed between him and his fr iends, 
two old ladies, who had sheltered him at the peril 
of their lives, what death he should die. The 
women would have had him go to Paris, fling 
himself into the midst of the commotion. pour 
fourth all the abhorrence and indignation of his 
heart, and claim the right of dying like his wife 
The old man had no heart for such a theatrical 
exit, and he, too, thought of his child and the 
property that would be confiscated if he died on 
the scaffold. A week after his wife’s death he 
went out alone from his asylum, and walked 
through the dark wintry night, one does not know 
how far, or by what caprice he chose the spot 
He sat down upon the low wall of an avenue lead 
ing to a little country house, and there in silence 
and darkness put his dagger into his heart. He 
was found sitting there next morning, calm and 
silent, death not having even ehanged his position, 
with a writing in his pocket, begging that his re 
mains might be respected, as they were those of 
an honest man. 

Buzot lived nearly a year after him, wrote his 
memvirs also, and might have lived to occupy a 
government post, and die in his bed like other 
men, but for a search that was made from Bor- 
deaux after the proscribed. The fugitives had 
not even the skill to escape, except by the easy 
way of the pistol. And here was an end of all 
their passion and their hopes. 











THE IMPERIAL FOOT-WASHING AT VIENNA. 
W E are permitted to copy the following graphic description of 


a curious relic of the early days of Christianity from a pri- 

vate letter lately received from an eye-witness of the spectacle. 
On Thursday of Passion-week a very interesting ceremony 
called the Foot-washing took place at the imperial palace, for 
which I had the good fortune to secure a ticket. It is a ceremony 
which has taken place here annually for a great many years, and 
consists in the washing of the feet of twelve old men and twelve 
old women by the Emperor and Empress in the presence of the 
court and invited guests. The idea is to give an example of hu- 
mility to their subjects, and also to commemorate our Saviour’s 
washing the feet of His disciples. The Pope also on the same day 
washes the feet of twelve poor priests. Thursday morning was 
very clear and bright, with the thermometer about 23° Fahr. The 
rs at the palace were to be opened at 8 a.m. and closed at 
10 a.m., after which no one could come in. I secured a very nice 
two-horse coupé, and arrived at the palace at 9 a.m. At the door 
and also a “ portier” with cocked hat and long stick 
with silver decorations. I was first ushered to the cloak-room, 
where I left my overcoat, and then passed into the vestibule by 
the Swiss stairs, a very beautiful marble staircase. Along this 
hall and stairease were a large number of the Emperor’s guard 
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were guards, 


| and rose before each one. 
—very tall men, with 

top boots of fine lea- 

ther, white trousers, fit ‘ 
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the women were dressed alike in what I was told was the old 
peasant costume of Austria. It consisted of a broad-brimmed 
felt hat, placed a little on the back of the head, a blue ribbon 
around it, with the same colored ribbon under the chin, something 
white around the shoulders, and a dark dress. It was a very 
interesting sight to see these old people sitting in such a place 
with such an assemblage around them. The platform on which 
the tables were placed was about six inches above the floor. 
About ten minutes after these old people had taken their seats, 
the imperial party entered. The Empress took her place at the 
head of the old women’s table, and the twelve ladies-in-waiting on 
the platform, one opposite each old woman. The Empress and her 
ladies wore black silk dresses with very long trains. The Em- 
press’s train was carried by two pages, who were very young boys, 
dressed in black coats, with little white jabots at the neck, black 
knee-breeches, and black silk stockings. They looked very nice, 
and did their part well. The two ladies following the Empress 
each had one page for her train, and the others had to care for 
their own trains—not an easy thing to do, as the trains were very 
long—fifteen or twenty feet, I should think. The Emperor also 
stood at the head of his table, with his gentlemen-in-waiting down 
the table, one before each old man. A line of guards now march- 
ed in, and took their position on the main floor back of the tables. 
After all had come in and taken their places, and the long trains 





dishes, together with the things each one has on the table before 
him, viz., a large beer-mug with the imperial arms on the cover, a 
large silver wine-cup, and knife, fork, and spoon, are all placed in 
a large box and sent home to them. The table was also strewed 
with loose cut flowers. 

This part of the ceremony took a long time. The tables were 
now removed, so that the old people were left with nothing in 
front of them. The shoe and stocking of one foot of each of the 
old people had been removed before the tables were taken away, 
and now the main part of the ceremony was to take place. While 
the Emperor and Empress were standing in their positions, a priest 
commenced to intone what I imagined was the chapter in which 
Christ is described as washing the disciples’ feet and enjoining 
humility on them. A gentleman then took a gold dish and held 
it under the first old woman’s foot, while the first lady-in-waiting 
poured water over the foot, and the Empress knelt on one knee 
before her and rubbed a towel over it. This was done in turn to 
each of the old women, and the Emperor served the men in a like 
manner. The chanting of the priest was continued until all had 
been served. Then the ladies-in-waiting finished drying off the 
women’s feet and put on their shoes and stockings. The ceremony 
was so performed that only a small part of the foot was seen, The 
Empress was extremely graceful in her movements as she knelt 
When the putting on of the shoes 

was completed, the Em- 
peror and Empress passed 





ting tight to the leg, dark | 
coats, and a kind of hel- 
met of leather and brass 
with a horse-tail of white 


color, sometimes also 
black, hanging over the 
helmet. On reaching the 


top of the stairs I passed 
into a room of moderate 
with two lines of 
these guards reaching to 
a door at the opposite 
end I was stopped here 
by a person in charge, and 
told to wait a few minutes, 
I did not know but per- 
haps there might be a mis- 
take, so asked him again 
if I had to wait; but when 
I heard him say the same 
thing to the Papal Nuncio, 
I knew I was right, since 
he is a man of too much 
importance here to be kept 
waiting in anterooms ex- 
cept in due course of court 
etiquette. In a few min- 
utes the door opened, and 
a number of persons in 
court went into 
a passageway leading to 
the chapel. By this time 
quite a number of ladies 
and gentlemen had col- 
lected in the room where 
I was. After these peo- 
ple had passed to the 
chapel, we were ushered 
into the next room, where 
were a large number of 
Austrian and Hungarian 
nobles in full court cos- 
tume, forming a very brill- 
iant scene. I. had not, 
however, a chance to give 
much more than a glance 
atit. We then went into 
another large room, with 
more people in court cos- 
tume, then into a long 
room, with two lines of 
the Emperor's guards, 
then into a small ante- 
room, and then into the 
very large and beautiful 
room called the Ritter- 
Saal, or, as it might be 
perhaps translated, the 
Knights’ Hall, where the 
ceremony was to take 
place. All these rooms 
that we passed through 
were very handsome; in 
some were many portraits 
of members of the royal 
family at different periods, 
and in one the walls were 
covered with tapestry. 
Around the room was 
a gallery about four steps 
above the main floor, and 
resembling the dress cir- 


size, 


dress 








out, followed by their gen- 
tlemen and ladies. 

One of the most in- 
teresting features of the 
whole scene was the won- 
derful court dresses of the 
nobles. Many of them 
looked as though they had 
just stepped out of some 
old portrait, with their 
loose doublets and pointed 
beards. The dresses of 
the Hungarians were par- 
ticularly noticeable. Count 
Hunyadi, the master of 
ceremonies, wore high, 
soft leather boots reaching 
to the calf of the leg, red 
tight-fitting trousers, em- 
broidered down the front 
of the leg, a tight-fitting 
coat, with a coat or man- 
tle trimmed with fur fast- 
ened at the shoulders, his 
arms not in the sleeves; 
his hat, with a high fea- 
ther, he held in his left 
hand, and in his right 
hand a long staff, with the 
double-headed eagle in 
gold at the top. All the 
Hungarians wore embroid- 
ered tight trousers, some 
red and others black; 
some with coats slung on 
their shoulder, and others 
with loose black coats 
reaching to the knee. A 
number had _ tiger - skins 
slung across the shoulder, 
presenting a fine effect. 
Nearly all wore swords, 
very light, with beautiful 
hilts. 

I have written a long 
letter about this ceremony, 
as it impressed me very 
much, and I enjoyed ev 
erything about it. The 
whole time I was at the 
palace was from 9 to 11,30. 
It was a great favor to get 
a ticket. 

I omitted to say that 
when the foot-washing was 
finished, a large salver was 
brought to the Empress, 
on which were bags each 








containing thirty silver 
florins. She placed one 


of these bags around the 
neck of each old woman, 
and the Emperor did the 
same with the men. 





Ladies’ Summer Bon- 
nets.—Figs. 1-3. 
Tue bonnet Fig. 1 is of 

écru straw braid, plaited 

loosely in and out, and is 
edged with a three-strand 








cle of the Academy of 
Music in New York in 
relation to the parquet. 
The diplomatic gallery 
was on the right, and 
had two rows of chairs, 
the back row a little 
higher than the front, and a passageway behind the back row. 
The diplomatic corps turned out in full force. The chairs were 
nearly all occupied by ladies, the gentlemen standing behind 
them. I had a very excellent place. At the end of the room in 
the gallery were Austrian ladies, and on the opposite side in the 
gallery were gentlemen and ladies. When I first arrived there 
were a large number of officers on the main floor, who were made 
to step back as it approached 10 o’clock. A number of ecclesi- 
astics came in about 10 o’clock, and took their positions. IJ im- 
agined most of these held high places, from the color of their 
dress and general appearance. Shortly after 10 o'clock a large 
party of nobles in very brilliant costumes came in, and then a 
flourish of trumpets was heard, and the Emperor and Empress 
entered, followed by their ladies and gentlemen in waiting, and 
also by the archdukes and a number more gentlemen in brilliant 
costumes, Before the imperial party arrived, however, the room 
was cleared where the tables were, and the twelve old women 
made their appearance, each having a woman on either side of 
her holding her arm, and they were all thus conducted to their 
seats, the women helping them in, and then standing behind them. 
Then the twelve old men were led in in the same way, and placed 


at their table. The average age of all was ninety years. They 
are brought from a charitable institution here in Vienna. All 


Fig. 2.—Biack Lace Bonnet. 





Fi 


g. 1.—Ptarrep Straw Bonnet. 


Figs. 1-3,—LADIES’ SUMMER BONNETS. 


had been arranged, it was very quiet for a moment or so, and 
certainly it was a wonderful scene. All the main floor was pretty 
well filled, the Emperor and Empress and everybody in the room 
and galleries standing except the twenty-four old people. The 
master of ceremonies then gave the signal, and twenty-four at- 
tendants came in with wooden trays, on each of which were four 
dishes ; twelve passed to the old women’s side and twelve to the 
old men’s. The first lady-in-waiting took the dishes off the first 
tray and handed them to the Empress, who placed them before the 
first old woman, the other ladies-in-waiting each taking the dishes 
from the tray of the attendant nearest her, and placing them before 
her old woman. On the men’s side the attendants handed the 
trays to the gentlemen-in-waiting, who were all in court dress, with 
quantities of decorations, and then the Emperor passed down the 
whole line, taking the things off each tray, and placing each man’s 
four dishes before him. After the dishes were placed on the 
table, the attendants marched out with the trays. Then at a 
signal the guards behind the table marched around to the front of 
the table, each having a tray, and the ladies and gentlemen in 
waiting replaced the dishes on the trays, and the guards carried 
them out. This whole thing was done three times more with other 
articles of food to the dessert, and in exactly the same way, for 
the old people are not allowed to eat anything there; but all these 


Fig. 3.—Briacx Lace Bonnet. 





plait of similar braid. 
Short ends of inch-wide 
garnet velvet ribbon, turn- 
ed in at the front and 
notched at the opposite 
end, are drawn in and out 
of the straw in the man- 
ner shown in the illustration. A cluster of Safrano roses and 
mignonette is fastened among velvet ribbon loops at the top. The 
two pairs of strings are of similar ribbon. 

The black lace bonnet Fig. 2 has a facing of orange velvet, 
veiled by a frill of black lace, inside the wide brim. The outside 
of the bonnet is covered with several layers of plain tulle to con- 
ceal the frame, and over this the crown is covered with puffed 
figured tulle, and the brim with a frill of widelace, which projects 
beyond the edge and meets the edge of the frill on the inside. A 
lace-edged tulle scarf, gathered upon inch-wide yellow satin rib- 
bon, is passed around the frout of the bonnet, and caught down 
with a buckle on each side. The ends are finished with loops of 
the ribbon, and are held together under two large dark red roses. 
An orange-colored ostrich pompon with an aigrette is set at the 
top of the bonnet. 

The brim of the bonnet Fig. 3 is covered with wide black lace; 
two rows are run together at the straight edge, gathered four 
times at regular intervals over a wire, and set on with the scalloped 
edge forming a drooping frill two inches wide. The crown is cov- 
ered with a piece of figured tulle arranged in two broad box pleats, 
and ornamented with two jet buckles. A large bow of strawberry 
red ottoman ribbon is placed at the front of the crown, from be- 
neath which extend strings of similar ribbon. 
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Fie. 1.—MANTEL VALANCE AND CURTAINS.—[See Fic. 2.]}—From tue Sovurn Krnstncton 
Roya Sonoor or Art Nexepir-Work. 


; 
Fic. 2.—DESIGN FOR MANTEL VALANCE, FIG. 
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Mantel Valance and Curtains. 

y our young days fire-places used to be adorned, in summer. 
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FOLDING-SCREEN.—From tur Sovtu Kenstnaton Roya Sonoot or Art Nerpie-Work. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Dr. Jos. Horr, New Orleans, La. , Bays: “T have fre- 
quently found it of excellent service in cases of debility, 
joss of appetite, and in convalescence from exhaustive 
illness, and particularly of service in treatment of 
women and children.”—[{ Adv.) 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 
In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 


Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 
New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perris, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Tetrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 


examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perriz, Jr., Pro- 


prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Burner's FLavonine Exrracrs—the best.—[ Adv.] 





Tur most fashionable perfume powder for handker- 
chiefs and letter-paper is Caswell, Massey, & Co.'s 
Violet Orris, 1121 Broadway.—[{Adv.} 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 


106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Creweis, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 


riale used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 8c. for this year's cata) ogue. — 


Royat. Baxine Powper Co., 





BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


ELEGANT AND CLEANLY, 
Finished Superior to 
the English. 





W. T. Mersereavu & Co, 
321 B'way, New York. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so unive rsally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, _8it Sixt Avent E, New York. 


n — No Waste. No Trovusue. 
No Disappointment. 

DURKEE a. GooD SALAD 

ASSURED. 

















# aise for all kinds of Salads, 
i} Raw Tomatoes, Cabbage, 
\ * 4] Cold Meats, Fish, &c., ever 
DRESSING offered for sale. 


ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circuiar. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


We wi 
ADIES, ATTENTION! Sc" 
any one 
sending name and address and mentioning this pa- 
per a beautiful picture post free. BROWN BROS., 
1817 Wallace St., Phila. P.O. Box H. H. 








Faney | Cards. 


15 cents. 


Latest set just out and catalogue, 
aw stamp, 7 new different sets, 
EW M’F'G CO., Baltimore, Md. 








DANGER FROM r DRU GS. 

Tue recent startling exposure in regard to a 
general system of drug-adulterations practised 
not only by the compounders of patent medi- 
cines, but by prescription druggists, has, as might 
be supposed, caused wide- spread alarm and anxi- 
ety among a very large class of persons who are 
suffering from acute or chronic ailments. 

The flower Safety is often plucked from the 
nettle Danger, and it may be so in this case. 
Crude drugs, whether pure or adulterated, when 
taken into the human body, work more or 
disorder in its delicate organisms. The general 
abandonment of these hurtful substances, wheth- 
er from a rational conviction of their injurious 
effects, or from fear of getting poisoned through 
wicked adulterations, will be a great gain for the 
public. 

“ But what are we to do?” comes from the sick 
and suffering on all sides, especially from those 
afflicted with chronic diseases which are steadily 
growing worse. “The let-alone system will not 
cure us. We are sick and without help, must 
continue to grow worse, and in the end die.” 

The answer to this half-despairing question, if 
it were indeed the true one, would be hailed with 
gladness by thousands and tens of thousands who 
have lost faith in drugs, and well-nigh in physi- 
cians. A new and better treatment of disease— 
a true and rational treatment—must be one that 
does not assault, shock, or weaken the depressed, 
over-sensitive, and exhausted vital organs, but 
help and encourage them to renewed action. It 
must infuse life into the nervous centres, re- 
store to all the wonderful and delicate machin- 
ery, which has been obstructed by disease, a 
steadier and more orderly movement, and so 
slowly but surely set the patient on the road to 
health. 

“Is there such a treatment?” 
read this will eagerly inquire. We answer that 
there is, as thousands who have used it can and 
do testify in the most positive manner. A shad- 
ow of doubt comes over your face. You know 
how wickedly the sick are deceived and plun- 
dered by those who make gain of their suffer- 
ings. If you can fairly examine and weigh evi- 
dence carefully, the largest opportunity to decide 
for yourself as to the value of this treatment will 
be afforded. 

Under this new treatment, which is by inhala- 
tion, there is no weakening of the tone of the 
stomach by drugs, and no violent assaults upon 
any nerve or fibre in the body, bet a gentle and 
subtly penetrating influence, reaching to the very 
centre of all the life-forces, and restoring them to 
healthier action. The natural result is that, when 
a patient recovers he is in a far better condition 
to resist the causes which produce disease than 
the patient who has had the life-forces weakened 
through drug medication. 

As a restorer of vital force, it can be largely 
shown from the results obtained during the past 
twelve years, that it is the most efficient agent yet 
discovered by the medical profession. Its use by 
overworked business and professional men, and by all 
who suffer from nervous exhaustion and low vital- 
ity, would save many hundreds of lives every year, 
and give to thousands more the ability to work with- 
out the weariness, exhaustion, and peril which now 
attend their labors. 

The treatment to which we refer is that known 
as the Compound Oxygen Treatment. It is dis- 
pensed by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, who will furnish any persons 
who write to them with such documentary evi- 
dence, and reports of cases and cures, as will en- 
able them to judge for themselves as to its value 
as a curative agent. As they make no charge 
for consultation, it will cost nothing to get from 
them a medical opinion in any special case 
which may be submitted to them, personally or 
by letter. 

Below are presented a few cases, out of many 
hundreds which are on record, showing the re- 
markable action of this treatment, which is al- 
ways in the line of natural forces, and in har- 
mony with well-known physiological laws. They 
are taken from the January number of Health 
and Life, a quarterly record of cases and cures 
under the New Compound Oxygen Treatment. 
This journal has been published for over three 
years, and presents the most wonderful record of 
cures in chronic and desperate cases that the 
world has ever seen. Any questions as to the 
genuineness of these reports will be answered by 
evidence of so direct and positive a character 
that even the most sceptical will be convinced. 

The first report we offer for consideration is 
that made by a well-known member of the legal 
profession in New York City, who, in speaking of 
his condition in October, 1882, when he began the 
new treatment, says: “‘ My case seemed quite des- 
perate when I consulted you. Utter nervous 
prostration and extreme physical debility was 
my condition. A weak and inactive stomach 
and imperfect assimilation of food had brought 
me to this. * * * I could not go to my law office, 
or give any attention to my business. * * * You 
told me that I might not be conscious of any ben- 
efit from it for a week or two, or even longer. 
But within two or three days I began to improve, 
growing stronger day by day, until in the course 
of a month I had back almost my normal strength 
and could resume my law practice, so that by 
guarding against overwork I find myself equal to 
the ordinary demands of my profession. And 
still I can do more and more and am continuing 
to feel better. My stomach works well and feels 
well. My digestion seems to be easy and natu- 
ral.” Writing again, December 14th, he says: 
“ The gene ral tone of my system has gained im- 
mensely even in the short time since I wrote you 
last. I feel like myself again, and am full of 
strength and courage for a renewal of the battle 
of life, which only a few months since seemed to me 
to be ended.” 

The next report is that made by a physician in 
New York State, who, finding his daughter in a 


less 


hundreds who 





rapid decline, and being unable to arrest the dis- 
ease, tried Compound Oxygen as a last resort. 
The results are given in the following extract 
from one of his letters: ‘‘ Your Home Treatment 
was duly received, and my daughter immediately 
commenced its use, stopping all other treatment. 
The results are marvellous indeed. She says that 
she feels nearly well, except that she has some 
cough yet. You will see by reference to my 
former letter that she had a very bad train of 
symptoms. Zwo physicians whom I called to see 
her pronounced it a case of Tuberculosis, and gave 
it as their opinion that she would not recover, She 
had had a cough for a year; was very hoarse; 
had severe pain in right side; chill for last two 
months, with night sweats, emaciation, weakness, 
loss of appetite, and nervousness; could not 
sleep at night; pulse a hundred and over at 
times ; respiration about twenty-five to thirty- 
four. She began to improve in about one week 
from the time she commenced the Oxygen Treat- 
ment, and has continued to improve up to the 
present time. All the bad symptoms I have enu- 
merated have passed off. She gained six pounds 
in weight in four weeks.” 

In the case of a lady residing in Wellsville, 
Mo., whose friends had, to use her own words, 
“all given up that I was going with consumption 
as fast as I could,” the following report, after six 
weeks’ use of the Treatment, is given: “I have 
been using Oxygen for six weeks, and am now 
able to ride to town, six miles, do my shopping, 
and back again, get dinner for my family, and 
work at light housework all the remainder of the 
day without stopping to rest. Sleep seven or 
eight hours soundly; no night sweats, no dis- 
tressing sick-headaches as I used to have. My 
friends had all given up that I was going with 
consumption as fast as I could, but, instead, I am 
looking better than for years, and I think it is 
through God’s mercy and his blessing and your 
Oxygen that has brought me health and happi- 
ness.” 

A neuralgic patient writes: “After suffering 
from Neuralgia in the face for some weeks, with 
no relief from medicine, and growing daily weak- 
er, I sent for the Oxygen, which rapidly removed 
the trouble. In three weeks it was gone, and I am 
now feeling better than for some time past, and 
am still gaining.” 

But space will not permit further extracts from 
this number of Health and Life, which contains 
favorable reports from nearly a hundred patients, 
many of them even more surprising than those 
given above. If you are interested enough to 
wish to see other reports of cases and cures, write 
to Drs. Starkey & Palen for a copy of Health and 
Life, also for their Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
and they will be mailed to your address, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 


if BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker's ~— Chocolate, the best 
T of p late for fam- 

ily use. — Peay Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and edinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, as@ drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tvurists.— 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chile 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO.w 
Dorchester, Mass. 








Emsrowwery, OUTLINE Wonx, 
iro. With this Outfit’ you can do your 
own Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

Each Outfit contains 13 Sramrine Patterns, De- 
signs of Roses, Rose- Buda, Lilies-of-the- Valley, Wreath 
of Daisies for Pillow-Shams, Strips for Flannel Skirts, 
Outline Design, Cat-Tails, Braiding Pattern, Scollops, 
ete. Price-List of Floss, Crewels, Silk, Chenille, Felt, 
etc., etc. Full instructions for Stamping and Work- 
ing. Box Stamping Powder, Distributing Pad, and In- 
structions for INpeLiney SraMeine 

We will send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. Exrra 
Srampine Parrerns: Sheaf of Wheat, 20c.; Cluster of 
Strawberries, 10c.; Forget-me-Nots, 15c.; Calla Lily, 
15¢e.; Bachelor's Buttons, 10c.; Pansies, 15c.; Pond- 
Lilies, 20c.; Outline Design, 10c.; Golden Rod and 
Asters, 2c.; Spriq of Sumach, sc, Srrotat Orrre: 
We will send all of these Extra Stamping Patterns and 
the Stamping Outfit for $2.00. 

Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lyxn, Mass. 


LDREDGE 


EW 3 MACHINE 
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rs Just T WHAT OU WA 


a ee sag 
LEADS THE WORLD 
ELDREDGE S.M.CO. 
NEw YORK & CHICAGO. 


A NEW CATaocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
3-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


i j 


U 











“SHOPPING FOR- ALL, 


Of every description. Also,orders taken for Su i 
Dressmaking. For circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
C. BREWSTER, 203 West 25th Street, New York. 


A. HAMILTON, 5 East 30th St., New York. 
SUPERIOR DRESSMAKING. 
Dinner, Reception, and Ball Toilets. Short notice. 
Reasonable prices. Orders by mail and letters of in- 
quiry promptly attended to. 











3 GILT-EDGE COMPLIMENT CARDS, wit! with name 
and elegant case, 10c. H.'M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 





PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves, 


SUPERIOR 
to any other. Clasp 


softly to the forehead, 
giving a beautiful shape 
and a perfectly natural 
appearance. No nets 
required, and not a sin- 
gle hairpin. Warranted of natu- 
rally curly hair, or money refund- 
ed. From $5 upward. 

An immense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or English Bangs, | 
from $3 upward. All front pieces ; 
dressed while you wait, for 12c. 
each. 

Switches, al! long hair, 28 in. 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 


UNRIVALLED 
Beautifying Cosmetics. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful, transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians.! Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 5(0c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, so highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a beautitul light brow n, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 BO per box. Applied on premises if desired, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally. 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reagon- 
able prices. 

Stamping | and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C,O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


MILLER'’S 


PARASOLS 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 
Always in Stock. 


PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH COSTUMES, 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 






6th 


Avenue, 


corner 22d Street. 

“Lowe my 

Restoration 

to Health 

. and Beauty 
to the 

NG COTOURA 

. UW? REMEDIES. 


Testimonial of a Bos 
ton lady. 






Ep aeaoaine Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Cutioura Rrmeprra. 

Curioura. Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonons elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cuticcra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curticura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

Curtovra Remepvirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
2 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porrer Drug anv Curemtoat Co., Bosrox, Mass. 


PURE 


From n the Districts of 
ASSAM, 
CHITT 


< > 


KANCRA LLEY, 
DARJEELING, 
mitt" DOON, 


Abso'utely Pare, Supertor Flavor. 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL TEA, 
Requires only half the usual quantity. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 
JOHN C, PHILLIPS & CO., 
Agents of the Calcutta Tea Syndicate, 


INDIA 
TAS scarce 


Pears, Apples, Grapes, Peaches. 
Messrs. Alden & Bro., of St. Louis, Manufacturers of 
the celebrated Alden Fruit Vinegar, are issuing four 
chromos— Pears, Apples, Grapes, and Peaches—size 6xT 
inches, They send them by mail free on receipt of 

ten cents in postage to cover expense of sending. 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Opens June 11th. Address all inquiries to 


E.L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N. Y. ° 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only ron | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements (rom the Lips, Cheek 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JUL IAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 











SHOPPING IN NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
Mrs. CARLETON, P.O. Box 171, New York City. 











MAY 26, 18838. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








RIDLEYN, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
PARASOLS. 


FINE RHADAME COACHING PARASOLS, $1 87; 
WORTH #2 50. 

FINE ASSORTMENT COACHING AND LACE 
PARASOLS. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


22-INCH SATIN RHADAMES, 79c.; WORTH $1. 

22-INCH SATIN MERVEILLEUX, $1 05; WORTH 
$1 35. 

30 PIECES IMPORTED GROS 
WORTH 89c. 

50 PIECES DOMESTIC 
WORTH $1. 

HEAVY GRAIN SATIN FINISHED, $1; 
$1 2. 

2%4-INCH GROS GRAIN, $1; WORTH $1 50. 

22-INCH CACHEMIRE DE LYONS, $1 
WORTH $1 75. 

22-INCH CACHEMIRE ORIENTAL, $1 50; worth $2. 


ONE LOT ALL-SILK OTTOMAN EGYPTIAN, 


$1 75; WORTH $2 25. 


» 65c., T5c., 85c. 


GRAIN, 72c. ; 
GROS GRAIN, 89c.; 


WORTH 


255 


-20 PIECES QUEEN’S 


SUMMER SILKS— 
i ; WOULD BE CHEAP > 





AT 50 CENTS 
STRIPED AND CHEC oKS, 45c., 55c. 


BROCADED SA" TINS, 49c. ; WORTH DOUBLE. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311} to 317 Grand S&t., 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 61, and 68 ORCHARD ST. 


- RIBBONS. — 


THE FOLLOWING BARGAINS ARE OFFERED FOR 
THE WEEK: 

8-INCH ALL-SILK FAILLETINE SASH RIB- 
BONS AT 95c.3; REDUCED FROM $1 25. 

9-INCH BROCADE SASH RIBBONS, IN COLORS, 
AT 95c.3; REDUCED FROM $1 25. 

A FULL ASSORTMENT OF VELVET TRIM- 
MINGS, ALL WIDTHS AND COLORS, FOR DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


HOSIERY. 


LADIES’ FINE SPUN SILK HOSE, $1 55 PAIR; 
REDUCED FROM $2. 

ENGLISH BALBRIGGAN STRIPED HOSE, 50c. 
PAIR; REDUCED FROM 65ce. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


28 W. 23d St. & 19 W. 22d St. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 8 West lith St., mear 5th Avemue. 
Ladies who are on the qui vive for the latest and 
most unique 
PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
can find them in the week’s importations by 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 
BONNETS AND HATS OF OUR OWN MAKE 
IN NOVEL AND ELEGANT DESIGNS 
Mothers who are in search of the simplest and most 
bewitching BONNETS and ROUND HATS in the 
city for their balf-grown daughters and little girls 
will find them at 








THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 
HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS. 

Bridal Garnitnres and Garnitnres for Evening 
Dresses, and Bouquets de Corsage, in new and delight- 
ful combination, and Bridal Veils, at 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 

“THE NEWMARKET,” a jaunty Jockey Capote, 


and a exclusive novelty of 
THE eames AN FLOWER COMPANY. 
COACHING-CLUB BOUQUETS 
JARDINIERES AND JARDINIERE PLANTS 
in great variety, 





1. ‘LOEW ENST EIN, Proprietor. 


-MATTINGS. 


200 DIFFERENT STYLES FINE FANCY, WHITE, 
RED CHECK, AND SOLID COLORS, 
JUST RECEIVED. 
Some as low as 10 cents per yard. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


Sixth Ave. and 13th St. 


Lo WAY G00ns 


BY MAIL! 


hree-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All peed for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
reas Goods, Silka, Shawls, rimmings, Hosiery, 

U shetehery, ancy Goats, I ai dies’ Dreasea, rane, 
Underwear, Ties, cea, Gente’ Furnishing Goods, 
¥ Fond Girly’ Outfits, &e. Samples, infor- 

HOPPING GUIDE" free on application. 

y & Market a, Philada. 





ay where you saw this Advertisement 
Send t two Sc. stamps for fine new 
set of six **GILT PALETTES.” 


CARDS WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail pubes 
AMERICAN PUR )HASING © 0.5196 Broddway, N.Y. 
66 a.week'in your own town. “Terms and % outfit. 
free. Address H, Hattert & Co., Portland, Maine. 





Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 


have transferred from their 
wholesale warerooms to retail 
counters their reserve stock 
of Black and Colored Satin 
Merveilleux and Levantine. 

The qualities formerly sold 
at $1 75 and $2 50 will be re- 
duced to $1 25 and $1 50 re- 
spectively. 


JAMES McCREERY 
& CO., 


Messrs. 


Broadway, corner llth St., 
New York City. 





E, A. MORRISON, | 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer of rich novelties in Passementeries, 
Fringes, Ornaments, and Buttons, especially 
adapted to those in want of really fine 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


For this season we will show, 
our 


in addition to 
regular stock of Plain and Beaded Fringes 
and Gimps, a line of Silk and Cashmere Em- 
broideries, Rat-tail Chenille Fringes, Plain and 
Shaded Feather Trimmings; and a complete as- 
sortment of new and desirable Buttons in plain, 
fancy, and artistic designs. 


TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER. 


P. S.—Wholesale 
third floors. 


1783. 
“ BRUNSWICK” 
VELVETEENS, 


BLACKS AND COLORS, 


Of unrivalled finish and durability. 
Lyons Silk Velvet. They have been heretofore con- 
trolled by the yreat London and Paris Magazins. The 
manufacturer has lately been persuaded to put them 
on the New York market. An opportunity never be- 
fore offered for securing the favorite winter fabric of 
Royalty in Europe. Sold by all the large dealers. 
Ask for the BRUNSWICK. 


Department, second and 


1883. 


Equal to the best 


$12 a day at home easily made. C ostly 





; ) A WEEK. 
$ Outfit free. , Addres as Trur & Co. » Angusta, Maine. 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED. 


de in 


Genoa Silks are noted in Europe ~~ purity of texture and wearing qualities. 


do net crack or cut, nor turn Gray like Lyons Silks. 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 





bn 


Joun Le Bovutituier (late senior partner of 
the firm Le Boutillier Bros., of 48 East 14th 
Street) and Cuarctes Le Bouritiier have taken 
the buildings formerly occupied by the Co-opera- 





tive Dress Association, Nos. 31 & 33 West 23d 
Street, and Nos. 10 & 12 West 24th Street, 


where they will conduct the sale of 


FINE DRY GOODS 
AY RETAIL. 


SEVERAL NEW DEPARTMENTS have been 
added for 


Cloaks, Suits, Upholstery, &e. 


Careful attention will be given to all 
Mail Orders. 








Address 


le Boutilier en 


ARNOLD, 


=| 
|EVERALL BROS., 


H. C. FP. 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St., New York.’ 


Have bought for cash, From the Assignee of 


Messrs. C. R. & Co., at 50 Cents on the 
Dollar, their entire stock of 


Fine Laces and Embroideries, 
Imported Jor the best City trade, consisting of 
SPANISH ESCURTAL, 

SPANISH GUIPURE, 
HANDRUN SPANISH, 
REAL DUCHESS LACE, 

AND POINT DALENCON 
LACE, ETC., ETC 

IRISH POINT AND NAINSOOK 
EMBROIDERIES. 

This is the greatest bargain we have been ena- 
bled to off r this season, and should be inspec ted by 
every lady. 


ORIENTAL 


Will offer at the same time 


1050 Cartons of Ribbons, 
Viz., Sash, Watered, Two-toned, and Plain 
Ribbons, at one third the cost of emportation. 


Satin 


Our Spring and Summer 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 
The most COMPLETE BOOK of its kind pub- 


lished, now ready. 


6th Ave., 102, 104, and 106 W. 20th St. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 


CONSTABLE, & C0, ciotn suits 


Ladies’ and Children’s Furnishing 


DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ fine Muslin and Embroidered Suits. 
Novelties in Ladies’ Silk Dressing Sacques. 
A large of Fancy Wash Dresses for 
Children and Misses. Misses’ New-Market 


Coats and Jackets. Infants’, Children’s, and 


line 


Ladies’ Underwear. Also, just opening, a 


line of Foulard Silk Wrappers. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


For the neck. 100 Elegant new 
rey es retailed at wholesale ymices. Send 

gt stamps for eats ad price int 
co., 1075, New Haven, Conn. 


RUCHING 


CApiES RU FFrING « 


SOMETHING 


WH 


Being soft and pits able, they 
ot 


For sale by all first class retailers trom $1.25 to 83.00 
per yard, none genuine unless branded on the selvage of every second yard. 


Jobbers supplied by the agents. 
Leonard Street, New York. 


“JAS. G. JOHNSON & CO.,: 


RETAIL HOUSE, 


8 EAST 14th STREET, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


653 & 655 BROADWAY, | 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


Orders Carefully and Promptly Filled. Samples on Application. _ 





PLAIN 
AND woven \ 
BROCHE 
THE 
Bon-Ton Costume 
for Seaside wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE, 


Ce 





THE ORIGINAL 
LYoO 


Recommended 
by every 
FASHION 
JOURNAL 
and 
WRITER 


in America. 


AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR 
NS SILK VELVE 





Every second-yard stamped with Tradé-Mark.” Noné othérs Genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASE) FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM: 80c, TO $2.50 A YARD. 


er Beware of € heap_ Imitations u 
prove satisfactory: 





nder.other names,, amet will never 


e 














Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 


TRY GOOIB SEE 
BY MAUL, Joriay, Marshicca 


DR. LENGYEL'S 
PASTA POMPADOUR, 


The great Hungarian form developer end wrin- 
kle eradicator, cures all diseases and 

tions of the skin where “othe ‘r reme 

failed. It preserves and beantifies wor 

the complexion. Analyzed by Dr. H 

Bauer Van Rampsberg, Professor of Che 

at Munich, and pronoun d hart 
sands of testimonials. Price $1 

SHAW’S Beautifying Bazar, No 
Street, New York, and al 
Consultations on all disfigure 
from 9 A.M. till 3 P.M. 
Lady in attendance. 





Noston, 


s | Mass. 


bt We st 14th 


principal drugg 


ggists, 


‘ments of the skin 
All languages spoken. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Me. J. G. CROTTY, 


Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 

conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 
7s) TAY & ‘ aa by r 
SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 


contracts made by J. G. CROTTY 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for 


& CO., 


othe 


whether for 


any x business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BES UTiFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


Se OSES 


i oath ee houses 


BUSIN 
forR abee sion ier ot ARE suitable for 


imme: *) Li red safely, postpaid;toany post- 
office. Seplendid varveticn your choice, all _ led, 
for r $3; 6 for S45 35 for $5; 
— rsi 03, 1OOtr B13: We CIVE a Handsom 
sent of choice and valuable ROSES treo 
r NEW CUIDE 


wit every order. a complete 


Treatise on the Rose.70 pp. Pm tly illustrated—freetoall, 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, 


est Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


, THE SELF- 
7 (trade-mark) comes In every 
PI Je style, and is positively 
unrivalled as a frontal coiffure, 
‘+ Oun illustrated catalogue mailed 
free. Hetmer & Guiorn, T3 East 
13th St., near B'way, N. Y. City. 


FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED 


A beautiful BASKET OF FLOWE RS—Mare 
chal Niel and Macuenmios Roses ; or, a BASKET 


ADJUSTABLE 






. $5 possib 


~~ 


OF FRUIT—Peaches, jlums, Grapes and Cher- 
ries—very natural and from original designs. Fall 
size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents 


the pairin stamps. Mention this paper 

SCOTT & BUWNE, 110 Wooster St 
STAMPING OUTFITS sent (to dealers onl 
mail at Lowesr Priors. Ove 
designs in stock. R. LONGMIRE, 88 State 
Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike,for 1883 

and Illustrated Premium List, 0c. War 
sold. Agents wanted. Lz Jonés & Co., Nas 


SILK PATCHWORK: = 


Send 4 3c, stamps for Samples. Gem Silk Co. wen Hae mn, Ct 


$5 40:90 


»N.Y. 


by return 
r 5000 latest 
St., Chicago. 





nameon, 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 5 free, 
“Addresé Stixton & Co., Portland, Maine. 








Rienmanisemetn ie: smell 


VOLUME XVL, NO. 21. 

















THE EVOLUTION 


FACETLA. 

Wuo shall say that the true-born Irishman has not a 
due reverence for the classic? Let those who would 
be guilty of such rashness listen to the following, 
which was overheard on St. Patrick’s eve. Standing 
upon the low stoop of a tenement-house was a tall 
member from the “ ould counthry,” who was evident- 
ly bent upon properly celebrating the glorious day. 
His hat was badly used up, and his coat was covered 
with the sawdust from the floor of the saloon where 
he had joined in his last scrimmage, and although he 
at last was at his door, it seemed that to persuade him 
to enter was not such an easy matter. 

“Come in the honse, Pat.” 

“Mary Ann,” said he, waving his arm over his head, 
and cluiching the rail to keep himseif steady, “ oi’ll 
not come in the house.” Then, with a sudden burst 
of eloquence that might do credit to Salvini, he added, 
* Mary Aun, and oi’ll shtand here like a Roman major.” 

incised ltiastaieaie 
NOT GUILTY. 

Mas. Porutar (who has been asked in to help entertain 
the children). “* And Mrs. Smith tells me that this little 
girl resides in Chicago.” 

Lirri.x Grew (embarrassed by the attention drawn to 
her). “Oh no, ma'am; I didn’t say so. I only said I 
lived there.” 

Mes. Extuvse. “ How I envy you your garden, Mrs. 
Smith! Any one would know these were fresh toma- 
toes.” 

Lirtix Jounny Sarru (who has been in the kitchen), 
“And right under * Fresh Tomatoes’ there’s the big- 
gest picture I ever saw. It runs around the whole 
can. Can't I get it, mamma?” 

Seniidbigens 

Minister (who is taking tea at the Joneses’). “Now, 
Johnny, suppose you and I in one of our walks come 
upon a poor blind man. You have ten cents in your 
pocket, and there that man stands with his hat held 
out, aud in it the few coppers that have been given 
































OF THE “DUDE.” AN, ACCIDENTAL 























MOIST COMFORT. 


DELIGHTFUL THINGS THE GAUZE RUBBER CLOAKS THAT LADIES WEAR ON A RAINY DAY IN THE 
GENTLEMEN GIVE THEM ALL THE ROOM THEY WANT, AS THE WATER RUNS OFF JN LIT- 


























NOTE (TOO SHARP). 
DIS CORJUN POW'FUL OUTER CHEWN FURRER NEW ONE.” 


him during the day. Now what would you do? You 
who have your eyesight—that great blessing, Johnny ?” 

Mrs. Jones (anxiously). “ Pm sure, Mr. Smith, that 
Johnuy—” 

Jounny (keeping in mind the stress that has been laid 
upon his possession of sight). “1 wouldn't let go my 
ten cents till I'd looked in the hat, and seen if the old 
duffer could make even change.” 

PN wae 
FLOORED. 

Mrs. P. “ Are you getting it often, Mr. Pegaway ?” 

Mr. P. (rendered unusually combative by a run of ill 
luck at his favorite solitaire), “ Getting it? Of course 
Tam. I should have credited you with better sense, 
Mrs. Pegaway, than to suppose I'd sit here all morning 
and not get it!” 

Mrs. P. “If you weren't getting it so often I should 
think those two cards under the table might have 
something to do with it.” {A fact. 

cccinsansiiisimiinaiicen 


NOT IN HARMONY WITII HER ENVIRONMENT. 


Comittee or Sorsorration. “Is Mrs. Smith at 
home ?” 

Mary Ann (lately landed). “ No, ma'am.” 

Sroonp Lavy or Cowmitrrer. * How unfortunate! 
We wanted to see her on business. Please tell her so 
when you hand her these cards.” 

Tuirp Lavy. “Have you any idea when she will 
be in 2?” 

Many Ann (who has been drilled for formalities only), 
“Yes, ma’am; she said when she ran out on the piazza 
as how she'd come right in again as soon as she heard 
the door shut.” 

At an Irish convention in New York, the other da 
a member rose and gravely moved that “‘ no one should 
vote who was not present.” 


fe 
King Kalakaua’s standing army is reported to num- 

ber forty-nine mev. The figures seem to indicate that 

something has happeucd to the only private soldier. 
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PATERFAMILIAS. “1 CONFESS, MY DEAR, THAT IT WOULD HAVE PROVED A SOURCE OF REAL “TO THE MANNER BORN.” 
COMFORT TO ME,1IN MY DECLINING YEARS, TO FIND MY ONLY SON TAKING INTEREST IN MY aki : 


BUSINESS, SO AS TO STEP INTO MY—" 

MATERFPAM “OF COURSE, MY DEAR; BUT TIMES HAVE CHANGED. THIs IS AN AGE OF INTEL- 
LECT AND CULTURE. COLUMBIA, HARVARD, AND YALE ATTRACT—” 

YouNG HOPEFUL. “YA-A8, JUST 80. THOUGH FOR CULCHAW AT A HIGH PRESSURE, HEIDEL- 
BERG OR PARIS IS PREFERABLE. ‘THAT 18, IF A FELLAU HAS PLENTY OF TIN.” 


MASTER REGINALD, “* MORNING, MISS ARABELLA} AWFULLY GLAD TO SEE YOU OUT 80 EARLY. 
How DID YOU ENJOY OUR LAST SAUTERIE ?” 

MISS ARABELLA, “THANKS, AWFULLY; HAD A MOST JOLLY TIME. GLAD, THOUGH, THAT IT 
WAS THE LAST, FOR I HAVE HAD SUCH A FATIGUING SEASON, YOU KNOW.” 








